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TO TEACHERS 
@ The text-books published by the American Book 


Company include over three thousand titles, and form 
by far the most complete and valuable collection of 
school and college text-books ever issued. 

@ Its large editorial staff is constantly engaged in 
supervising the publication of new books which have 
been written by eminent authors.: During the past 





five years this Company has issued nearly 400 new 
text-books, in addition to copy books, book-keeping 
forms, etc. To this list there will constantly be added 


other books which will be prepared especially to meet 
such requirements of teachers as may arise. 


@ Price Lists, Circulars, and Illustrated Descriptive 
Catalogues of Common School, High School, and 
College Text-books will gladly be sent to any address 
onrequest. Correspondence from teachers is cordially 
invited, and will always receive prompt and careful 
attention. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


AN UNEXPECTED INVITATION. 


An unexpected incident has 
changed the itinerary of the battle- 
ship fleet, and will serve, probably, to 
delay by at least two months, its re- 
turn to Hampton Roads. The Japa- 
nese government has sent a warm in- 
vitation for a visit of the fleet to 
Japanese waters, and the President 
has accepted the invitation, as also a 
later invitation from China. The 
Japanese invitation is couched in the 


warmest terms. It promises. the 
fleet a . cordial -reception, and _ ex- 
presses the conviction that the pro- 


posed visit of the fleet will produce a 
reassuring effect upon the traditional 
good relations between the two na- 
tions. So, it is to be hoped, it may; 
but the visit of the fleet to Japanese 
ports will put the bluejackets under 
special bonds for good behavior, for 
very trifling incidents, which would 
pass unnoticed ordinarily, might occa- 
sion serious trouble, with the Japa- 
nese as sensitive as they now are. 
Happily, the men of the fleet have 
been under excellent discipline at all 
ports thus far visited. 


A PRESIDENTIAL REMINDER. 


Some of the leaders in Congress 
have been planning to make th's a do- 
nothing session, with practically no 
fruits except the appropriation bil's, 
but the President has sent in a new 
special message, which is calculated 
to disturb this program. He 
urges the re-enactment of an employ- 
ers’ liability law, the amendment of 
the inter-state commerce law, mate- 


tial modifications of the  anti- 
trust law, so as to exempt 
proper combinations either of em- 


ployers or of workingmen, but not to 
the encouragement of blacklists and 
boycotts, some checks upon the use 
of the injunction, financial legislation, 
the collection of data with a view to 
later tariff revision, ete. The mes- 
sage is brief, and moderate in tone, 
but there will be no excuse for Con- 
gress if it fails to use the ample time 
at its disposal for dealing with these 
important questions. 


A DIPLOMATIC KETTLE 
FISH. 


It seems unlikely that the true in- 
wardness of the disturbance at Berlin 
over the appointment of Dr. David 
Jayne Hill to succeed Ambassador 
Tower, when it may please that au- 
gust person to retire, will ever b2 
fully known. The selection of Dr. 
Hill was officially approved by the 
German government last November. 
That fact is not disputed. But after- 
ward the Kaiser, influenced possibly 
by his partiality for Ambassador 
Tower and partly perhaps by petty 
gossip regarding the social ineptitude 
of Dr. Hill and his wife. expressed 
dissatisfaction with the selection in a 
jetter sent through Ambassador 
Tower to the President. This irregu- 
lar proceeding leaked out, possibly 
through Mr. Tower himself; and the 
German foreign office found itself in 
the uncomfortable plight of having to 
explain and reconcile deliverances 
which had been unofficially made. 
Naturally it floundered badly, but, 
like the western organist for whom 
the forbearance of the congregation 
was entreated, it did the best it 
could. The outcome is the with- 
drawal by the Kaiser of his letter to 
the President, and a ‘declaration by 
the German foreign office that noth- 
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ing now stands in the way of Dr. 
Hill’s nomination or of his cordial 
welcome at Berlin. Incidentally, the 
foreign office declares that the recall 
of the approval which it gave to Dr. 
Hill’s selection last November has 
never been thought of; but it adds the 
delphic statement that “doubts sub- 
sequently arose as to whether Dr. 
Hill would feel himself comfortable 
in the post of American ambassador 
to Berlin.” For that matter, it may 
well be doubted whether he can feel 
very comfortable now, after all ths 
blundering. 


A BUNCH OF HAGUE AGREE. 
MENTS. 


The President recently transmitted 
to the Senate a bunch of ten separate 
conventions which had been agreed 
upon at the peace conference at The 
Hague, and signed by the American 
delegates at that conference. All of 
them embody rules for the more hu- 
mane conduct of war, or for its 
avoidance where possible. They re- 
late to such matters as the rights and 
duties of neutrals, the settlement of 
contractual debts without the use of 
force, the treatment of merchant 
ships in time of war, the extension of 
the Geneva Red Cross regulations to 
naval warfare, and measures for the 
pacific settlement of international 
questions. Seven of the conventions 
were ratified promptly by the Senate; 
the others were held over for further 
deliberation, among them one which 
provides for the establishment of an 
international prize court. 


A GOOD MOVE AGAINST ANAR- 
CHY. 

The action of the post-office author- 
ities in excluding from the mails a 
widely-circulated anarchist news:- 
paper published at Paterson will ba 
generally approved. It may be that 
some one will arise somewhere to 
complain that the freedom of the 
press, the palladium of our liberties, 
and all the rest of it is assailed. But 
this paper had been openly advocat- 
ing wholesale murder and the pro- 
miscuous use of dynamite. If it is 
permissible to exclude indecent news- 
papers from the mails,—and there 
have been no violent protests against 
that,—it surely is permissible to close 
the mails to newspapers which preach 
murder and assassination. We are 
in little danger, in this country, of go- 
ing too far in this direction; the 
greater peril is that through  inade- 
quate laws, and an easy-going en- 
forcement of such laws as we have, 
we may give the forces of murder 
and anarchy too great leeway. 


ANOTHER SENATOR DEAD. 


Death has been busy in the Senate 
since the opening of the present ses- 
sion last December. Senator Mal- 
lory of Florida died just before 
Christmas, and was followed by Sen- 
ator Latimer of South Carolina in 
February, by Senator Proctor of Ver- 
mont March 4, and Senator Whyte of 
Maryland March 17. Now Senator 
Bryan of Florida, who was appointed 
to the seat made vacant by Mr. Mal- 
lory’s death and qualified in January, 
has died after a month’s iliness from 
typhoid fever. Senator Bryan was 
the youngest member of the Senate, 
as Senator Whyte was the oldest. He 
was not thirty-two years old, and 


there seems to be an element of spe- 
cial pathos in his removal] from pub- 
after his entrance 
He was a lawyer by profes- 


lic life so soon 
upon it. 


the university, Professor T. S. 
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sion and had held one or two state of- 
fices. 
A MELANCHOLY PAIR. 


When the court martial at St. Pet- 
ersburg recently sentenced to death 
Lieutenant-General Stoessel for cow- 
ardice and incapacity in surrendering 
Port Arthur before the possibilities of 
defence had been exhausted, it ac- 
companied the sentence with a rec- 
ommendation that it be commuted to 
ten years’ imprisonment in a fortress, 
The Czar approved both the sentence 
and the recommendation to mercy, 
and the disgraced general has al- 
ready entered upon his term, in the 
fortress of St. Peter and St. Paul at 
St. Petersburg. There he has as a 
companion in misery, Rear-Admiral 
Nebogatoff, who is imprisoned there 
upon a similar sentence for surren- 
dering his ships to the Japanese fleet 
in the great battle of the Sea of 
Japan. They are a melancholy pair, 
victims of a destiny which was too 
strong for them. Neither of them 
was guilty of real turpitude, but both 
had set for them a task to which they 
were not equal. 

A CURIOUS BOYCOTT. 

The German Reichstag has become 
the scene of a curious boycott, which 
is calculated to promote the gayety of 
nations. A speaker in the Reichstag, 
indignant because of certain sounds 
of dissent which he heard from the 
press gallery, turned upon the report- 
ers there and called them “swine.” 
The newspaper men took offence at 
the epithet, and determined that, un- 
til the offending speaker was called 
to account by the Reichstag, and 
made to apologize, they would make 
no more reports of the proceedings of 
that august body. They have been 
supported in this purpose by their em- 
ployers, and the representatives of 
foreign newspapers joined them; and 
the result is that for several days to- 
gether the Reichstag might as well 
not have been in session, so far as the 
yerman public and the world at large 
is concerned. Of course, this state of 
things cannot go on forever, and the 
boycott may have been lifted before 
this paragraph is printed, but the in- 
cident may teach members of the 
Reichstag to be more choice in their 
epithets. 


, 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


The New York College entrance ex- 
amination board has estab‘ished an 
official examination centre in Berlin, 
Germany, in charge of a member of 
Fiske 
of Columbia, who. made the arrange- 
ments. He says it is expected that 
German students will make free use 
now of the opportunity to be exam- 
ined in Berlin for entrance to Ameri- 





can colleges. Americans traveling 
abroad will also take advantage of 


the Berlin centre, as they have at 


3onn for examination for entrance to 
Harvard. 


The will of John Ordronaux, 
died at Glenhead, L. I., disposes 
an estate valued at $2,000,000. 
Dartmouth College $30,000 is 
and to the University 
$10,000. 


Professor Marion Leroy Burton of 
Yale Divinity school has resigned im 
order to accept the pastorate of the 
Church of the Pilgrims in Brooklyn, 
WN. F. ; 
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Musical Entertainments 


Your attention is respectfully called to the following :— 
CRADLE SONGS OF MANY NATIONS. 


An entertainment for children originated and compiled 
by Katherine Wallace Davisc..................eeee-ees $1.00 
The same with Melodies and Words only.............. -10 
This entertainment never fails of success. It is adapted to 
the smallest school up to the largest. It has its educational 
value historically as well. 


SINGING RHYSES AND GAMES. 
An entertainment for children originated and compiled 
by Katherine Wallace Davis................sseeesseseee $.50 
This entertainment is adapted for the younger children. It 
makes the stage a real playground, but is so arranged that 
the whole is a well rounded out and attractive entertainment, 
THE HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT. 
An operetta in two acts by Jessie L. Gaynor............. $1 
The libretto by Alice C. D. Riley. Requires children a 
adults. Full of bright, attractive music. A most successful 





-00 
nd 


operetta. 

. THE PIXIES, 
An operetta in twoacts by W. A. Milne.................,. $.60 
FO TEDTSCCO CO GAMING oi. 60s: psdiddas conc ce detecs over covneees 10 


This is a bright, tuneful operetta easily within the ability 
of the general amateur. It requires children and adults. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS OF THE ABOVE. 


MUSICAL SCENES AND PLAYS. 
By Frederic W. Root. 


CASTANEA., 

(Requires 3 sopranos, 2 altos, 2 tenors,and 3 basses,)....; $1.00 
MISS DOREMIFASOLASINI’S AMERICAN OPERA, 
(Requires 4sopranos, 4 altos, 2 tenors, and 2 basses.).... 65 
THE OLD MELODEON, 

(For women’s voices, double or single quartette.)........ .50 
THE PROFESSOR’S DILEMMA. 
(Requires 5 sopranos, 5 mezzo sopranos, and 2 altos.)..... 60 


These plays are adapted for she School or other amateur 
entertainments. They contain dialogue and music. Much of 
the music is founded on familiar melodies from popular 
operas aud other sources and isall of a pleasing nature. The 
dialogue abounds with wit and humor. Each number contains 
full directions for its proper performance. 


published CLAYTON F. SUMMY COMPANY, 


220 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, 
DEALERS IN MUSIC OF THE BETTER CLASS 














History of the Pestalozzian 
Movement in the — 
United States 


By WILL S.- MONROE 


Author of ‘‘ Bibliography of Education,” '‘ Comenius 
and the Beginning of Educational Reform,’ etc. 





Opinions of the Educational Press: 


No dagogic library is complete witheut this book,— 
School Journal. 

Mr. Monroe’s book will prove deeply interesting.—Journal 
of Pedagogy. 

A very readable and worthy introduction to the study.— 
Journal of Philosophy. 

Professor Monroe has,done a very excellent service in writ- 
ing this book.— Pedagogical Seminary. 

Deals largely and admirably with the spirit and life of 
American education.—Journal of Education. 

Pleasantly written, with no little insight, and illustrated by 
rarely published portraits.— Popular Educator. 

Not only sound and useful knowledge, but an insight into 
the proper method with which to study the history of educa- 
tion.— Educational Review. 





Price. . . $2.00 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y. 
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<n: “ESTERBROOK” —4aia 


On a pen you know it is all that is necessary to say about it. 


As we make over one hundred and fifty styles, we are cer- 


tain to suit all the different tastes and requirements of writers for school, correspondence and business purposes. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO.: 


26 John Street, NEW YORK 
Works : CAMDEN, N.J. 





BOYVILLE. 


By JOHN E. GUNCKEL 





A history of 15 years’ work. among newsboys by a man who understands boys and now has 5,000 enrolled in his 
association. The book itself is a succession of thrilling experiences which have led to the present achievement. 


CLOTH. PRICE 75 CENTS 


TOLEDO NEWSBOYS’ ASSOCIATION, - 


- TOLEDO, OHIO 
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] * to ask for Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils, 
| and the habit will cling to you. 
| a ; There are schools that have used them for thirty years in 
| spite of strong competition, and these schools stand at the head 
| of their profession. Won’t you follow their example? The use 
| of the Dixon Pencils may lead to a higher degree of scholar- 
| ship in the schools under your charge. 
| On receipt of 16 cents in stamps, abundant samples will be 
| = sent to any who are interested in the use of good materials. 











Joseph Dixon Crucible Company ...... Jersey City, N. J. 
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Montgomery’s American 
Histories | 





BEGINNER’S AMERICAN HISTORIES 


In-this little book Mr. Montgomery has told of the 
lives and heroic deeds of some of the builders of our 
j| country. These biographies form the central lines 
i] about which are gathered the important facts of 
|| American history. 


ELEMENTARY AMERICAN HISTORY 


A brief, continuous narrative history of our coun- 
“| try suited to the wants of elementary pupils. It 
‘|| begins with the earliest accounts of the discovery of 
America and comes down to the present time. 
Throughout the work the attention of the pupil is 
constantly directed to those events which are of 
primary interest and importance. Whenever such 
events have been shaped by the action of some well- 
known man, the writer has endeavored to show the 
part which that man contributed. By this means 
the book is made living and real even to the youngest 
| student of its pages. ° 


LEADING FACTS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


Undeniably the most popular and most successful 
text for schools now published. The book arouses 
enthusiasm wherever it is used. Its simple, narra- 
tive style appeals at once to the pupil who has been 
led to believe that history consists of obstinate dates 
and easily forgotten facts. It has to do with essen- 
tials,—the leading facts of the subject. 





GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 
29 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 























JUKES—EDWARDS 


A STUDY 


IN EDUCATION AND HEREDITY 
By DR. A. E. WINSHIP 


A book that should be read by every teacher, 
preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. The 
book, as Representative Brosius said, that in- 
fluenced the passage of the most remarkable 
bill that ever passed any State Legislature— 
an act to prevent the increase of idiocy and 


imbecility. (Pennsylvania H. of R. 51). 


Cloth, 50 cents — Paper, 25 cents 


New England Publishing Company, 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 














2,000 DRILL SENTENCES: 


GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS 
BY JAMES F. WILLIS 


A valuable collection of sentences for analysis and the 
illustration of grammatical principles. 


PAPER, PRICE, 25 CENTS 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
29-A BEACON ST. - BOSTON 








GREEK MYTHS AND 
THEIR ART 


Just Published . 





The Greek Myths as an inspiration in Art and Lit- 
erature, including the biographies of the Artists 
whose famous paintings and sculptures are illustra- 
ted and interpreted. delightful 


SUPPLEMENTARY READER 


155 pages, artistically bound. 24 full-page illustra- 
tions. Size 5 1-2 x 8. 





‘ Per Copy, Postpaid, $0.60 
The Prang Educational Company 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 

















RULES OF PUBLICATION. 


Date of expiration.—The date on the label of your paper indicates the time 
when your subscription expires. 

Discontinuances.— Subscriptions are not discontinued at their expiration. 
Any subscriber wishing to stop his paper must notify the Publishers, otherwise 


| hes responsible for payment as long as the paper is sent. Donot depend upon 


your Postmaster or any one else to order the paper stopped for you. 

Change of A ddress.— Subscribers must notify us of any change in their 
address, giving both the former and present address, otherwise they are respon- 
sible for the paper if sent to a former address, until ordered stopped, or address 
changed. 

How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that remittances should 
be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders, express money orders, or regis- 
tered letters, made payable to the Publishers. 

Receipts.— Remittances are acknowledged by change of date following the 
subscriber’s name on the paper. Should such a change fail to appear on the 
label of the second issue after the date of remittance, subscribers should notify 
us at once. 

Missing numbers.— Should a number of the Journat fail to reach a sub- 
scriber, he will confer a favor upon the Publishers by notifying us of the fact, 
upon receipt of which notice the missing number will be sent. We guarantee a 
full year’s subscription. 

All letters pertaining to the Editorial department and all communica- 
tions for the pages of the Journat should be addressed to A. E. WINSHIP, 
Editor. All letters pertaining to the business management of the JouRNAL 
should be addressed to the Publishers 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


Publication Office: 29-A BEACON STREET, 
BOSTON, 


CLUB RATES, 


In clubs of three or more, . : ° ° - $2.00 a year 
One renewal and one new subscription, ‘ ‘ . $4.00 es 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 “ 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of tree or more is 
formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 





AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), 


$1.00 a yea 
Both papers to one address, 00 gal 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 


Rev. W. A. Quaytez, Chicago: The kindergarten 
is dangerous when it becomes mechanical. 


Dr. Haney, New York City: Manual training is 
the best truant officer a school system can em- 
ploy. 


Saran Lovise ArNnoup: As far as possible the 
teacher should acquaint herself with the home life 
of the children. 


Lurner BurBank: The child is the purest, truest 
thing in the world. It is absolute truth; that’s 
why we love children. 


JosepH Lex, Boston: The thing that most needs 
to be understood about play is that it is not a 
luxury, but a necessity. It is not simply some- 
thing that a child likes to have; it is something 
that he must have if he is ever to grow up. It is 
more than an essential part of his education; it is 
an essential part of the law of his growth, of the 
process by which he becomes a man at all. 


SuPERINTENDENT I. Freemax Haut, North 
Adams, Mass.: Our teachers may properly be en- 
joined in season and out of season to impress upon 
their pupils the iruth that a full and broad educa- 
tion is a benediction in itself; not alone fitting us 
to do, but enabling us to know and enjoy what has 
been done by the greatest and best through all the 
ages of the past; and the more complete the edu- 
cation the more complete is the enjoymént. 


SUPERINTENDENT Homer P. Lewis, Worcester, 
Mass.: A city that spends more upon its police 
force or its streets than upon its schools is not, as 
a rule, a good city to live in. “Economy no more 
means saving money than spending money. It 
means spending and saving, whether time or 
money, or anything else, to the best possible ad- 
vantage.” We shall have to face the fact that the 
schools are likely to cost more and more as time 
goes on, because the term of school life is steadily 
lengthening. The gatherers of statistics have 
noticed, however, that as the term of school life 
lengthens the average earnings of the people in- 
crease in almost the same ratio. They have also 
noticed that crime decreases as education in- 
creases. There seems to be no better investment 


to insure the next generation against, poverty and 
crime than the schools. 


TEACHERS AS LEADERS. 
BY SUPERINTENDENT J. M. GREENWOOD, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Teachers, if they are real teachers, must be 
leaders in the community in which they live. They 
must not only formulate, but crystallize public 
opinion on many ethical and intellectual questions. 
Teachers ought to be chosen chiefly on account of 
largeness of vision and saneness of opinion on 
community and national problems. ~There is no 
other class of people in a community that has 
juster views of right and wrong than the teachers 
of our public schools, or whose business it is to 
study those social and domestic problems that 
confront society and demand the most serious con- 
sideration. They, most of all, are obliged to teach 
certain subjects and to set forth and explain to 
their classes ideals of thinking and of action upon 
which, it may be, the most vital issues of the na- 
tion will eventually turn. The great peace move- 
ment is a case in point. 

‘There is no one who knows, in a general way, 
the habits and the aptitudes of children so well as 
the grade teachers in our elementary schools; or 
as the teachers know the pupils in the rural schools, 
where they come into most intimate relations with 
the pupils during their study hours and their hours 
of play. Thus they have a double advantage over 
those who see their pupils only in the schoolroom. 
The teacher should come into close touch with the 
pupils and parents, and all the questions that oc- 
cupy the mind of the community and of the life 
that goes on from day to day in each home. The 
schoolhouse will more and more become the radi- 
ating centre of the social life of the community, a 
place where its wants and betterments will be dis- 
cussed and each citizen brought into richer and 
more wholesome fellowship with the world. 

Democracy, as it now stands before the world, 
does not mean government by thé mob, or the 
ignorant, or the prejudiced, but by intelligent ma- 
jorities that. hold to definite ideal principles that 
can be realized approximately by concrete appli- 
cation to the wants of communities or nations. 

It is not in the spirit of true democracy when 
one partly represents what an honorable opponent 
says and then suppresses the remainder. Neither 
is it the spirit of true democracy to enlighten the 
public on one side of a local, commercial, or na- 
tional issue, and then persistently ignore the other 
side, or belittle it, or pass it over in lofty silence. 
Any question belonging to any one of the great 
activities of life that men are forced to consider, 
presents different phases, and it is not in the in- 
terest of public policy to half-way inform a people, 
a state, or the nation on such a subject and then 
studiously avoid all discussion of other issues in- 
volved in it. “ Morally it is as bad to misrepresent 
one’s position as to lie outright about it. To pur- 
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sue a deceptive policy is a tacit assumption that the 
people are not capable of forming right judgments 
when a public proposition is presented to them for 
their decision. 

The entire outcome of the teaching in our pub- 
lic schools is intended to cultivate the minds of the 
boys and girls to such a degree of fairness, skill, 
and sound judgment that when an-issue, whether 
simple or complex, is under investigation they are 
prepared to arrange, assimilate, and digest the 
facts, and determine what ought to be done in the 
premises. Some of the public questions that a 
community is forced to deal with are purely local in 
their nature, and the great body of the people when 
an issue is once clearly. and fully set forth, with 
reasons for and against, is thoroughly competent 
to render a decision on the matter under con- 
troversy. There may be in international affairs 
reasons for public policy why certain diplomatic 
correspondence should be kept from the public till 
such times as its publicity would not endanger or 
prejudice the interest of either party, but when 
the facts are given publicity, then the people 
should be put in possession of the contention in 
full so as to weigh the evidence and estimate it at 
its real value. 

To broaden the scope of education, to enable the 
pupils as men and women later in life to investi- 
gate and handle, in a practical manner, the issues 
as they arise in a complex civilization, and to kéep 
their heads and hearts clear, is the real mission of 
the work that as teachers we are endeavoring to 
accomplish. This is our present national prob- 
lem. 

It is still a question whether a democratic form 
of government is the most favorable for the de- 
velopment of high scholastic and scientific attain- 
ments. There are those who contend that our 
country is not the one in which the quiet, patient, 
research worker can achieve the richest results. 
They contend that we are turning cur best national 
energies into the. hurry-up, commercial lines of 
activity, and that as a nation we are lacking in 
those careful, verified methods of scientific con- 
templation and experimentation that have charac- 
terized the great schoolmasters of the race. The 
gospel of hurry has about reached its limit in this 
country,—called in some quarters, enterprise. It 
is not a sure guaranty of either greatness or staying 
qualities. Calm, self-contained, moved by high and 
lofty ideals, the scholar as the man or the woman 
should stand forth with the real torch of true learn- 
ing in his hand as the embodiment of knowledge 
and wisdom, and beckon the learners at his feet to 
grander heights above and beyond, and it is this 
spirit of inspiration that has the magic touch of 
power in it that will save this country from itself. 

I agree with President William Peterson, McGill 
University, when he said: “We are in an age of 
educational fervor. The most dangerous tendency 
of the present education is in the reducing of the 
intellectual element and the exalting of the me- 
chanical. Any one who says there is as much in- 
tellectual discipline about sawing a board straight 
as there is in translating a paragraph from Cicero is 
going to extremes. The true aim of education is 
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to teach a few things thoroughly. We also con- 
fuse the idea of education with money making. 
People say that the stress of competition forbids. 
the classics. A classical curriculum can be shown 
to form a good basis in the modern business world 
and to be good training in the modern aspects of 
life. It is coming back into favor.” 

I give the quotation in full for another purpose. 
At this moment I have in mind three presidents of 
three great universities, William R. Harper, de- 
ceased, Richard H. Jesse, and Benjamin Ide 
Wheeler. President Harper was a’ prodigy of 
energy, enthusiasm, and especially in Hebrew and 
Latin scholarship. With an aptness for linguistic 
studies and a high degree of business tact and clear 
judgment in university administrative affairs, not 
deeply saturated with scientific studies, yet he was 
one of the most remarkable men of this age, and a 
living refutation that classic studies unfit one for the 
complicated duties of modern life. President Harper 
not only managed the administrative side of the 
university over which he presided, but he was one 
of the greatest teachers in the university. Per- 
haps as a teacher his talents showed more con- 
spicuously than as the president cf the institution 
in which he had to direct large pecuniary interests. 

Before President Richard H. Jesse was called 
to the head of the Missouri State University he 
was known as the professor of Latin in Tulane Uni- 
versity, New Orleans. Some of those who dis- 
counted classical attainments shook their heads 
grayely and wondered what a teacher of Latin, 
whose thoughts had been turned aimost incessantly 
to dead and crystallized forms of words, could do in 
directing the affairs of -a state university. 
What he has done is a_ sufficient answer 
to the inquiry. In the third place, Presi- 
dent Ide Wheeler was again most favorably 
known in the East as a professor of Latin 
and Greek. His tastes were all classic, and with 
this preparation, broadened by a liberal training in 
the humanities, he took up the reins of the Uni- 
versity of California, and placed it at once on a foot- 
ing equal to that of the Leland Stanford, Jr., Uni- 
versity. I cite these three prominent cases to 
show that classical training does not disqualify 
men from taking hold of large and varied interests 
and directing them most successfully. The ex- 
planation must be looked for in the exact training 
demanded in developing the critical faculties of the 
human mind so that they can be turned quickly into 
different lines of activity. If to give one the use 
of all one’s powers at the critical moment be a test 
of educational attainments, then the three gentle- 
men mentioned are among the best equipped men 
of this generation. 

As much as I feel inclined to affirm is that 
classical training neither qualifies nor disqualifies 
one to use large directive power in any kind of 
activity in which a large number ct persons is en- 
gaged or large financial interests are involved. 
When a mind has been trained to accuracy, quick- 
ness, and comprehensiveness so that it grasps new 
conditions easily and separates them without de- 
lay, it is prepared to take hold of whatever may be 
presented for solution. 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN PENNSYLVANIA.-III. 
BY THEODORE B, NOSS. 
III.—DEFECTS OF PRESENT SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 
B.—METHODS OF EXAMINING AND LICENSING 
TEACHERS, 

Two methods of raising the standard of teach- 
ers’ certificates have recently been suggested by 
State Superintendent Schaeffer: One is to fix a 
date after which no license to teach will be granted 
to any one who has not had already a year’s experi- 
ence in teaching or one year of special preparation ; 
the other to fix a date after which no teacher will 
be permitted to teach on a_ provisional certificate 
more than three years. It 1s to be hoped that the 
educational commission will adopt both of these 
measures. 

Nowhere is the work of the educational com- 
mission more needed than in devising some uniform 


. plan for examining and licensing teachers through- 


out the state. A large majority of teachers are 
licensed by the 155 county, city, end borough su- 
perintendents, and there are no fixed standards. 
The well-meaning superintendent cannot maintain 
from year to year a standard of his own. He must 
keep on issuing certificates until the schools are 
all supplied with teachers. There is no bottom. 
Doubtless the darkest blot on public education in 
Pennsylvania is the unrestricted use of the so- 
called “provisional certificate.’ Of the six kinds 
of certificates issued to teachers, this is the lowest; 
and yet it outnumbers all the other five combined. 
Fifteen years ago, our then state superintendent, 
Dr. Waller, said of the provisional certificate: 
“The scholarship required for it is not sufficient 
for a good teacher. It is a startling fact that 
more than half the public school teachers now em- 
ploved have only this certificate.” 

And there are more of them to-day than there 
were fifteen years ago. Our system, or lack of 
system, tends to drive out good teachers, and to 
open wide the doors to beginners. In my own 
county, Washington, one of the best, educationally 
speaking, in the state, there were ninety teachers 
last year, out of a total of 694, who had had no 
previous experience. 

Hundreds of good teachers are driven out of the 
schools every year because they can’t live on the 
salaries which untrained beginners are willing to 
accept ; and a quarter of a million of children in the 
state are denied the privilege of being instructed 
by those who have made any reasonable prepara- 
tion for teaching. Good teachers cannot be had 
because good salaries are not paid. The,de- 
pression of teachers’ salaries results from the low 
ideals and standards of teachers’ qualifications. 
We have a minimum school term (much too short) 
and a minimum teachers’ salary (which is still too 
low), but in the very thing that is most vital to the 
efficiency of the schools, namely, the qualifications 
of the teacher, we have no minimum. 

For years the untrained teacher has been a 
check to progress. The untrained teacher and the 
almost unlimited district school board make a com- 
bination against which no ideals or efforts can 
prevail. The present unrestricted use of the pro- 
visional certificate, therefore, is necessarily fatal 
to any marked progress, and it has been for years 
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a reproach to the cause of education in the Key- 
stone state. 

The holders of these low grade certificates drive 
out better qualified teachers, just as an inferior 
currency is sure to drive out one of greater value. 
As a result, the average term of a teacher’s service 
in Pennsylvania is probably under five years; 
while in Prussia it is seventeen years. Until re- 
cently teachers’ salaries in Pennsylvania were kept 
ridiculously low by the large use of the provisional , 
certificate. Before the minimum salary act of 1905 
went into effect there were more than twenty 
states of the union that paid better salaries to teach- 
ers than did Pennsylvania, although there is only 
one state that surpasses it in wealth and popula- 
tion. In 1902 ex-State Superintendent Waller 
stated that “the average salary paid men teachers 
in Pennsylvania ($44.25) is two and a quarter dol- 
lars below the average for the whole union, in- 
cluding the impoverished South and the develop- 
ing West. Compared with the other states of the 
North Atlantic division, Pennsylvania pays less’ 
than one-half of the average salary paid to men by 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island, 
and $1.14 more than half of what is paid in New 
Jersey. Pennsylvania stands third from the bot- 
tom in salaries for both men and women.” Dr. 
Waller adds: “Plainly this deplorable state of af- 
fairs is not due to the financial inability of the peo- 
ple.” 

As a rule, the towns and cities suffer much less 
than the rural districts from inexperienced and un- 
trained teachers. In 1906, less than one-eighth of 
the teachers in cities and towns held provisional 
certificates, but in, the country schools progress is 
practically paralyzed by this incubus of unprepared 
teachers. We have established normal schools 
because a preparation to teach is deemed neces- 
sary, and we license a majority of our teachers 
without preparation to show that it is not neces- 
sary. The normal schools have worked for years 
with heroic energy to furnish trained teachers, 
and’ are turning out more than a thousand gradu- 
ates a year, but there are more than five thousand 
vacancies to fill. The state requires normal gradu- 
ates to teach only two years, and many of them 
teach no longer. Hence, the work of the normal 
schools is like the labor of Sisyphus. We roll the 
stone to the top of the hill, only to see it roll batk 
again to the foot. If reasonable salaries and teach- 
ing standards were maintained by _ state 
authority, we could require normal gradu- 
ates to teach longer, and we could 
within a few years supply all schools with ex- 
perienced or trained teachers. But in our hard 
battles against ignorance we are trying to win 
victories by using mainly raw recruits. The great- 
est need of the Pennsylvania public schools to-day 
is a body of experienced, or at least trained, teach- 
ers who can maintain a certain standard of effi- 
ciency. 

A good teacher for every public school is the 
only worthy ideal for the state, but there can be no 
approximation to that ideal until some uniform 
system of examining ‘and licensing teachers 1s 
adopted. The present loose method of issuing 
licenses to teachers (a method that is as harmful 
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in education as it would be in the practice of medi- 
cine or dentistry) affords no protection to the chil- 
dren in the schools, nor to good teachers who have 
prepared themselves at much expense for their 
vocation. Good teachers are practically driven 
out of the profession by those whose preparation 
has cost nothing and who expect to use teaching 
for a year or two only as a stepping-stone to 
something better. The scarcity of teachers would 
increase salaries. were it not for the fact that super- 
intendents are forced to exercise a prerogative 
which should belong only to the state and to grant 
certificates to persons who are in no sense quali- 
fied to teach. The superintendent thus unavoida- 
bly uses his office to the disadvantage of his best 
teachers and in the interest only of the poorest. 

The test of fitness to hold a teacher’s certificate 
(including the normal diploma) should be the same 
in all parts of the state, and certificates should be 
valid alike in all parts of the state. What should 
county or borough lines havexto do with the 
validity of a teacher’s certificate? And why should 
a teacher be examined repeatedly for the same cer- 
tificate? The superintendent’s time could be 
largely devoted to supervision if he were relieved 
of the burden of his annual examinations. 

State Superintendent Draper of New York says 
the remedy for the evils of teachers’ licenses issued 
by local authorities is “to stop issuing any more of 
these licenses and let them gradually run out”; 
then hold two or more examinations on the same 
day in each city and county on questions sent out, 
and thus “put up a breakwater against all unfit 
teachers.” “Licenses,” he says, “should be good 
in all parts of the state. There should be a uni- 
form standard to keep out unworthy teachers and 
to enable good teachers everywhere to have the 
recognition they deserve.” State Superintendent 
Schaeffer truly says: “The ‘efficiency of a school 
system ultimately resolves itself into the problem 
of securing good teachers”; and Henry Barnard 
once said: “It is idle to expect good schools until 
we have good teachers.” 

Dr. Schaeffer, in an official report, ten years 
ago, speaking of the provisional certificate, said: 
“The most hopeless part of the system is the rural 
school in districts where the valuation is low and 
the attendance small. ... Such schools get the 
teachers whom nobody wants. ... In the 
wealthier districts there is no good reason why any 
teacher should teach more than two or three years 
on a provisional certificate.” 

The examination and licensing oi teachers should 
be made uniform throughout the state in order, 
first, to establish a recognized standard of quali- 
fications for teaching; second, to exclude incompe- 
tent teachers ; third, to increase the salaries and the 
self-respect of good teachers; fourth, to attract 
talented young people into the teaching profession ; 
fifth, to make teaching really a profession instead of 
a mere stepping-stone to other callings. : 

Uniform standards and better salaries for teach- 
ers would send a current of vitality through the en- 
tire school system of a state. If we can bring the 
great majority of our teachers up to the present 
standard of our. best teachers, it will give a mighty 
impulse to educational progress. And this has 
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been done elsewhere under less favorable condi- 
tions. 
———— POS 
DEVELOPING POWER TO THINK. 
BY MARGARET E, SCHALLENBERGER, PH.D., 
San Jose [Cal.] Normal School. 

The function of the school is to stimulate think- 
ing on the part of the people. The founder of 
Cornell University said: “I would found a uni- 
versity where any man can learn anything on any 
subject”; placing, in this radical statement, agri- 
culture and the mechanical arts om an equal basis. 
with the classics. 

The kindergarten claims to put the same idea 
into effect in the training of the very young. 
Whether the idea has sifted down-into the gram- 
mar and primary schools from the universities, or 
whether it has floated up from the kindergartens, 
is immaterial. The point is that, if children are to 
think, they must be given opportunity to express 
themselves, and these opportunities must be 
varied to meet the numerous conditions of child 
life. 

The school life is not a preparation for adult 
life ; it is life itself. - The child who does not secure 
the education best fitted for him at the various 
stages of his training will not develop into the 
most thoughtful individual possible. 

Expression of thought does not necessarily 
mean expression through the tongue or pen alone. 
Manual training, athletics, music, games, and dra- 
matization all lend themselves to various forms of 
expression. 

The great trouble is that the schools, for the 
most part, are hide-bound by formal courses of 
study. The big people in education have thought, 
but the teachers who follow this course of study 
and the children who are taught under its limita- 
tions, do not think. 

A noted psychologist tells us, ““Men and women 
are as lazy as they dare be.’ This is as true of 
the teacher as of others. 

Too much formality, too much system, too much 
working out of ideas, too much leading the child 
systematically, step by step, is not productive of 
either thoughtful teachers or of thoughtful chil- 
dren. 

The story should be told dramatically to the 
child. The children should then be allowed to 
dramatize the story spontaneously. This drama 
will often take an original turn, ihe child putting 
in many details not actually given to him. The 
whole point of dramatization, as far as thought is 
concerned, is that it gives opportunity for the 
child to think for himself. 

That is why we must have thinking teachers. 
After the story has once been thought out, no mat- 
ter how carefully, it is absolutely worthless as a 
model for another teacher and ancther group of 
children. It is not the memory ot the words, nor 
even of the dramatic actions, that constitutes the 
value; the great benefit comes from the thinking 
that goes into the make-up of the dramatization. 

While the work should not be too difficult for 
the childish mind to grasp, it should not be so 
simple that the whole value lies in the perfection 
of its execution. The great modiste is not the 
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one who lays the cloth upon the pittern made by 
another mind, but the one who drapes cloth fipon 
the human form and cuts her own pattern. 

So with children. While it goes without saying 
that they should never be allowed to do coarse or 
slovenly work, yet the value of the doll’s dress lies 
rather in the shaping of the garment than in the 
fineness of the stitches. 

The school should furnish opportunities to 
arouse a desire for oral and written expression. 
The school should be a miniature world, with as 
many and varied interests as possible. It should 
possess all sorts of clubs and societies; for exam- 
ple, debating societies, reading clubs, athletic so- 
cieties, nature study clubs, tramping and sewing so- 
cieties, musical choruses, and ethical culture soci- 
eties. There is much value in banquets and chil- 
dren’s feasts, in fact in anything that stimulates a 
healthy imagination. 

Use the school newspaper. There is something 
very fascinating about seeing one’s name in print, 
not only to the child, but to the average adult as 
well. The child who knows that what he writes 
has a possibility of being printed is supplied with 
an incentive to thoughtful production. 

Not only should the editing be done by the chil- 
dren, but there should be a printing plant in con- 
nection with the paper, and the pupils should set 
the type. Only in this way can they derive the 
greatest benefit from such a publication. Setting 
type and correcting proof is of great value in teach- 
ing composition, punctuation, capitalization, and, 
above all, spelling. 

I do not advocate inaccurate and slipshod ways, 
but I do advocate a readjustment of school work 
and a consequent enlargement of opportunities in 
and about the school. 

Give the pupil a chance to think for himself, to 
develop the power of thought. When he has that 
chance, encourage him to make use,of it. Me- 
chanical precision, unaccompanied by any mental 
effort, is of little value. The highest aim of the 
modern school should be to encourage the power 
of thought. 

— 
SELECTION OF TEACHERS. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT W. L. STEELE, 
Galesburg, Ill. 


A school. system should not be judged by the 
buildings it erects, or by the course of study it 
adopts, or by the rules and regulations it makes, 
important as these may be, but by the teachers it 
employs. It should never be forgotten that the 
real work of the school is done in the schoolroom 
by the individual teacher and that its efficiency de- 
pends on her ability to teach and train the children 
in her care. Failure here is to fail at the vital 
point. The selection of teachers is the supreme 
act of a board of education, requiring at all times 
the greatest judgment and sometimes the highest 
courage. The good will and co-operation that ex- 
ist in the schoolroom between pupils and teachers, 
the sympathetic support that the teachers give one 
another, and the harmony that should character- 
ize the board of education, are the sources of the 
efficiency and success of the schools. 
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NEW CURRENCY PLAN. 
BY WILLIAM T. HARRIS, LL.D, 


Complaints are made against the currency sys- 
tem of the United States—that it is too rigid, that 
the supply of money does not expand or contract 
according to the needs of trade. When the agri- 
cultural West harvests and markets its crop in the 
fall of the year large volumes of currency are 
needed. When foreign countries receive and pay 
for agricultural products the money comes from 
Europe into eastern cities, and the New York 
banks have more money than thev can use. 


There is a much greater evil. People may hoard 
a currency, thus withdrawing it from circulation ;. 
and they do hoard this currency whenever any 
doubt arises as to the safety of deposits in banks 
or when there is any fear of a scarcity of money. 


Whenever anything happens to weaken credit 
in the banking system a rigid currency quickly feels. 
its effects. Ordinary prudence makes the indi- 
vidual hold on to the money he is sure of because it 
is in hand. And the banking institutions struggle 
to keep up their reserves to the legal standard— 
$262,000,000 for New York city. Money which. 
ought to be .kept active making exchanges is 
stored up like merchandise, and trade stagnates in 
consequence. Maturing obligations cannot be 
met, and widespread disaster results. 

A nation that furnishes the monetary system for 
its people should adopt such devices as will make 
the national currency elastic. An ideal currency 
should contract its volume when it becomes too- 
abundant for the needs of trade, and expand when 
it is deficient. Such a device might seem difficult 
to come by, but it is fortunately easy to supply, and?! 
on such terms as can be afforded by the govern- 
ment without too much outlay. It is this:— 

A system of convertible bonds issued by the 
government, paying a low rate of interest (1.824 
per cent.—someéthing less than 2 per cent.), but 
purchasable in any amount for currency on any 
business day at the United States treasury or any 
subtreasury, or in small amounts at money-order 
post-offices, and likewise convertible into currency 
for principal plus accrued interest on any day whem 
presented for payment—such a system would fur- 
nish a perfectly elastic currency, and would free 
the money from danger of hoarding. 

Its cost would be comparatively small—say two 
millions of dollars per annum. It costs the gov- 
ernment already for the coin it holds in reserve in 
the treasury, namely, in, gold $897,000,000, in trust 
for gold certificates and for redemption of its paper 
money, and in silver in trust and in circulation a 
total of $1,164,000,000 ($469,000,000 for silver 
certificates, $133,000,000 for subsidiary coin, and 
$562,000,000 for silver dollars in circulation), 
making a total of gold and silver in excess of two 
billions of dollars, face value. But the silver 
is worth, counting its market value, only 48 
per cent. of the $1,164,000,000, which, therefore, 
should be counted at $559,000,000 only, and the 
balance deducted from the two billions, leaving 
$1,400,000,000 value in coin held in the treasury 
for redemption of its gold and silver certificates. 
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and for making the entire silver issue ‘“‘as good as 

* gold.” 

_. At the rate of 2 per cent. the total of specie in 

‘both metals, including trust funds and gold re- 
‘serve, costs the government $28,000,000 per an- 
‘num. : 

Estimating the surplus currency that would be 
invested in convertible bonds for an average of 
four months in the year at $350,000,000, the same 
being purchased in the season of plethora to re- 
duce the volume of money and exchanged for cur- 
rency again when needed to “move the crops,” the 
extra cost would be (at 1.824 per cent. per annum) 
something in excess of $2,000,000, or an increase 

. of % per cent. to the ordinary expense of the gov- 
ernment ($28,000,000) in furnishing the money in 
-circulation. ; 

This series of bonds would make it possible for 
mational banks and other banking institutions to 
tid themselves of large accumulations of money 
-either in specie or currency in those seasons of the 
year when the commerce of the United States re- 
-ceives large balances in money from foreign na- 
tions. They can convert it in any amount into 
-convenient bonds, receiving a low, but sure, rate 
-of interest for every day the bonds are in their pos- 
session, and they receive interest accrued from day 
of purchase to day of delivery, and the principal 
on return of the bonds any day at their pleasure. 
In the law creating this series of bonds it should 
“be specified that the currency reserve required by 
‘law of the national banks may consist in part or en- 
‘tirely of these convertible bonds. 

This series of convertible bonds in its lower de- 
‘nominations will serve a useful purpose in accom- 
‘~plishing to a large extent what is expected of a 
“postal savings system. 

The denominations of convertible bonds should 
‘be $200 (interest at_1.824 per cent., being one cent 
“per day), $2,000 ( interest ten cents per day), $20,- 
‘000 (interest $1 per day), and $200,000 (interest $10 
‘per day), for convenience in handling the surplus 
‘currency in national banks. The interest as indicated 
‘is an even sum per day, and on the back of the 
bond is printed a table enabling one to tell at any 
‘date just what the accrued interest is. A new 
‘series of bonds is printed for each year, but inter- 
‘est may be continued at option of the holder of the 
‘bond for a second year until the last month, when 
it should be exchanged for a bond of a new series 
‘and the accrued interest paid. 

Besides these four bonds there should be three 
‘others of smaller denomination (not only to reach 
the small hoards, but to acocmplish the best part 
of the service of a postal savings bank), viz., 
twenty, ten, and two-dollar bonds ; the twenty-dol- 
lar bond buying and selling for the principal plus 
one cent accrued interest for each ten days; the 
‘dates printed on the back of the bond showing the 
date when one cent additional is added to the princi- 
pal of the bond in buying or selling it, e. g.: 

“This bond draws interest at one-tenth of a cent 
per day and sells or buys at any money-order post- 
office in the United States, with accrued interest, 
as follows: January 10, 1 cent; Janvary 20, 2 cents; 
January 30, 3 cents; February 9, 4 cents; Febru- 
ary 19, 5 cents; etc.,” all being printed in full on 
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the bond. It is further specified that “this bond is 
exchangeable at any time in the year (1908) in part 
payment for a two-hundred-doillar bond, being 
worth one-tenth of the principal of the two-hun- 
dred-dollar bond plus one-tenth of its accrued in- 
terest.” 

The ten-dollar bond is similar, except that its 
intervals of adding one cent to the value of the 
bond are twenty days instead of ten days. 

The two-dollar bond-has to be so drawn that it 
pays a little less interest, namely, 1} per cent. in- 
stead of 1.824, because it must stimulate its holder 
to buy from™time to time, at brief intervals, other 
bonds of like denomination and exchange them, 
five two-dollar for one ten-dollar bond, or five of 
two-dollar and one of ten-dollar for one of twenty. 
(It has also to be drawn in such terms that it will 
not tempt to speculation, namely, for instarice, to 
the purchase of a hundred of the two-dollar bonds 
on May 31 at $2.02 and the sale of the same next 
day, June 1, at $2.03 to the government.) The 
two-dollar bond has to sell or buy for $2.01 when 
purchased between January 1 and February 28; 
$2.02 between March 1 and May 31; $2.03 between 
June 1 and September 30; $2.04 between October 
1 and December 31, and add at same dates of the 
following year one cent until eight cents have ac- 
crued. It will be observed that this returns the 
one cent collected in advance on the purchase of 
the bond and pays, besides, seven cents (34 cents a 
year) for $2, 1} per cent. per annum. 

National banks and savings banks deal directly 
with the securities offered by business undertak- 
ings and can afford to pay from 34 to 4 per cent. 
for money. But they cannot educate a whole peo- 
ple to save money that is not needed for use for a 
month or two months as well as this postal savings 
convertible bond could do it, and do it, too, with- 
out hoarding the currency. 

Thus this system of bonds, with its low rate of 
interest, reinforces the savings banks and the na- 
tional banks by doing a work educative to the peo- 
ple in the ‘habits of saving monev and of valuing 
even small rates of interest. 

An important item, indeed an essential feature 
of the convertible bond, is that it cannot demand a 
premium nor fall to a discount, because it can be 
purchased in any amounts at par value with added 
interest any day for such money as is received to 
pay for money orders, and likewise sold to the gov- 
ernment at par value, with interest added, the next 
day or any other day. If the convertible bond 
could be at a premium or at a discount it would 
destroy all its value and fake the postal 
savings convertible bonds impossible. Hence to 
carry out this scheme for the prevention of hoard- 
ing it is necessary to keep on sale always a full sup- 
ply of convertible bonds. But there is no danger 
of increasing the public debt by the scheme, be- 
cause each bond is sold for cash paid in and is can- 
celed when turned in to the government and ex- 
changed for money. 

If the treasuty should at any time buy any of the 
United States bonds outstanding at higher rates of 
interest—2, 3, or 4 per cent.—paying the premium 
those bonds bring, the equivalent of those bonds 
could be used to increase the amount of volume of 
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currency in case it is found that the business of 
the country really needs such increased volume of 
money. But until hoarding of currency has been 
discontinued, as it will be by the convertible bond, 
no one can ever tell what is the real need of the 
nation as respects currency. It is more than likely 
that it will be found our currency is larger now 
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than really necessary after the /hoarding has been 
transferred to securities and the currency relieved 
from serving two functions—first of medium of ex- 
change, and, second, of an invested security, or 
as fixed capital, which, of course, can and ought to 
be hoarded.—First presented in the Washington 
Star. 
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EDUCATIONAL SPECTATOR. 


NEWTON, MASS. 


Newton is genuinely proud of her schools, of the 
superintendent, of his assistant, znd of the whole 
teaching force. Peace, abiding peace, reigns in the 
rich and beautiful city by the Charles. And the 
peace and pride have been voiced in a unanimous 
vote of nearly $400,000 for a technical high school, 
and in the gift by citizens, under the lead of Frank 
A. Day, of the Governor Claflin estate—the most 
beautiful thirty-acre lot in the city—as a site for the 
building. As good luck will have it, these match- 
less grounds adjoin the wee little lot on which the 
Latin high school stands, so that all high school 
students will have a remarkable park for their out- 
of-classroom life. 

A day in the Newton schools was unlike any other 
possible day in school visiting. For nearly four 
years, in the long ago, I was a principal in Newton, 
and in all the years since have known the city, its 
superintendents, principals, and many of the lead- 
ing citizens. 

What a flood of memories come back as one sees 
the Newton of to-day and thinks of the Newton 
town meeting days! 

To-day it is clearly in the lead of Bay State cities 
in professional enthusiasm, and in attracting grati- 
fying public attention. 

But I went to Newton at this time, the busiest 
time ever, as hundreds of others are going, to see 
the teaching of reading by the plaa of Superintend- 
ent Frank E. Spaulding and his assistant, Catherine 
T. Bryce, and it was well worth while, for the re- 
sults justify the enthusiasm awakened in the school 
world by.their work. The thought of suggesting, 
even, the ways and means, the spirit and the power, 
is appalling. All that can be attempted is to make 
the reader wish that he could see it. 

There is enough that is new to-make it essen- 
tially a creation of a scheme, and the use made of 
the suggestions of others is so completely recast 
as to make it individual with the avthors. 

The first feature of the work that attracted atten- 
tion as I went into a first-grade room was to see 
each little child with one of the magazines of the 
day, underlining every word he knew. The inter- 
est of the children in finding familiar words was 
unprecedented. There was much dramatization, 
but this is not new, though the interpretation in 
emphasis was an improvement on much that is 
seen elsewhere. 

The beginning of things is the memorizing of 
thymes. The amount of verse that these children 
know is almost unbelievable. Very early the chil- 
dren will memorize four or five stanzas of really 


good verse. This is written upon the board, or 
given them in a printed slip, and they pick out any 
word with ease. At first they say it over to them- 
selves till they come to the. word, but in doing so 
they are saying every word up to the word desired. 
In a surprisingly short time they can pick out any 
word in the poem almost instantly. Take this for 
illustration :— 

“If you your lips ¢ 

Would keep from slips; 

Five things observe with care; 

Of whom you speak, 

‘To whom you speak, 

And how, and when, and where.” 

“Who will find ‘slips’ first?” 

“Find ‘of whom,’ ” 

“Find ‘and when.’ 

“Find ‘keep.’ ” 

It is first memorized and recited until it requires 
no thought for the repeating. 

In the first grade every child reads at least six- 
teen Primers, First Readers, and Second Readers. 
Two first grades have read tweuty-five, and one 
thirty-two. There is almost no limit to the words 
known at sight by the first grade. Theoretically 
they know 600, practically they know many more. 

“What did you do the first day?” I asked a 
teacher. She had them learn:— 


Run with me 
To the tree. 


Come with me 
To the tree. 


Come away with me, 
Come to the tree. 


Come and play with me, 
Run away with me. 

There was no trouble to have them learn to say 
it, no trouble to have them pick out any word in 
any couplet on the board. Their interest was at 
white heat from the first, and yet there was no fore- 
ing of attention or of effort. There is always ex- 
pression in words when thus learned. 

The phonic work in making words is introduced 
almost from-the first, as:— 


f air p air 
hair ch air 
| air st air 


This must suffice. If you have no interest in 
the work now, you would not have if pages were 
written about it. 

Let it not be assumed that any other work is 
neglected for the reading, for in number and 
nature study, in writing and spelling, the results 
are equally gratifying, 
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PATRIOTS’ DAY. 
[April 19.] 


[Massachusetts has adopted this day as Patriotic Day, 
and many schools in othet states are utilizing the occa- 
sion, emphasizing the public ardor that made the shot at 
Concord bridge “heard round the world.” 

The following selections may aid in the preparation of 
suitable exercises.] 

Christ church, Boston, was dedicated December 29, 
1723. The belfry of this church, from which the lantern 
was hung as a signal for Paul Revere, was the head- 
quarters of General Howe during the battle of Bunker 
Hill; June 17, 1775. 

1770, Anti-Tea-Drinking Society was formed. 

August 17, 1771, Boston harbor was alive with English 
men-of-war. 

The first talk of independence was in Boston January, 
1773. 

November 4, 1773, the sale of tea in Boston practically 
ceased. 

December 3, 1773, three shiploads of tea arrived in Bos- 
ton harbor. ° 

December 16, 1773, the Tea Party was organized at the 
Old South church. 

December 16, 1773, 342 chests of tea were thrown over- 
board at Griffin's wharf. On December 17, :1773, the 
owners of the tea demanded indemnity from the govern- 
ment. 

January 1, 1774, chests of tea were burned in King 
street. 

May 5, 1774, General Gage proclaimed military rule in 
Massachusetts. 

On May 10, 1774, Boston harbor was closed as a port 
of entry by the British. 

Boston gave Thomas Jefferson a public reception June 
28, 1774. 

On August 10, 1774, the military commission of “Cap- 
tain” John Hancock of Massachusetts was revoked by 
General Gage. ‘ 

August 15, 1774, all public meetings were prohibited by 
General Gage. 

September 12, 1768, twelve 
anchored in Boston harbor. 

Valentine Ducat was shot on Boston common for 
desertion from the British army December 24, 1774. 

The Boston custom house was closed in 1774. The 
business was removed to Salem. 

On December 24, 1774, William Ferguson was shot on 
Boston common for desertion from the British army. 

The population of Boston in 1775 was 6,573. In 1776 it 
was reduced to 2,719. The population of Boston was as 
great in 1697 as in 1775; it was twice as great in 1709 as 
in 1775, and only three times as great in 1742 as in 1775. 

Boston common was crowded with British soldiers on 
January 5, 1775. and was their camping-ground till the 
evacuation. 

There were 13,000 British soldiers in Boston and Bos- 
ton harbor March 17, 1775. 

On April 15, 1775, the Grenadiers and Light Infantry 
were “excused from their duties till further orders.” 
This was a blind. ; 

On the evening of April 18, 1775, the British soldiers 
in Boston were formed in line of battle on the common. 

The signal light in the belfry of Christ church, Salem 
street, Boston, was swung on April 18, 1775. 

April 18, 1775, 600 Grenadiers and Light Infantry, under 
command of Lieutenant-Colonel Smith and Major Pit- 
cairn, embarked between 11 and 12 o’clock. The same 
day they landed on the Cambridge marshes, opposite 
Copo’s Hill -burying-ground. They marched through 
mud and water nearly up to the knees, and were halted 


English war vessels 
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in a “dirty road,” where they stood in their wet garments 
till 2 o’clock in the morning waiting for provisions. At 
2 o’clock on the morning of April 19 they began the 
march, wading some of the distance to their waists. They 
reached Lexington about 5 o’clock in the morning, where 
the first shot was fired by the Americans. Only one of 
the British was injured. 

April 19. The Grenadiers remained in Concord. The 
Light companies marched about a mile beyond the river 
to the famous bridge, where was fired the shot heard 
round the world. The British had three men killed and 
several officers and men wounded, 

This description of the Concord fight is by one of the 
British soldiers:— 

“We set out upon our return; before the whole had 
quitted the Town we were fired on from Houses and be- 
hind Trees, and before we had gone % a mile we were 
fired on from all sides, but mostly from the Rear, where 
People had hid themselves in houses ’till we had passed 
and then fired; the Country was an amazing strong one, 
full of Hills, Woods, stone Walls, &c., which the Rebels 
did not fail to take advantage of, for they were all lined 
with people who kept an incessant fire upon us, as we did 
too upon them, but not with the same advantage, for they 
were so concealed there was hardly any seeing them: in 
this way we marched between 9 and 10 miles, their num- 
bers increasing from all parts, while ours was reducing by 
deaths, wounds, and fatigue, and we were totally sur- 
rounded with such an incessant fire as its impossible to 
conceive, our ammunition was likewise near expended. 
In this critical situation we perceived the Ist Brigade 
coming to our assistance: As soon as the Rebels saw this 
reinforcement, and tasted the field pieces they retired, 
and we formed on a rising ground and rested ourselves 
a little while, which was extremely necessary for our 
Men, who were almost exhausted from fatigue: in about 
% an hour we marched again, and some of the Brigade 
taking the flanking parties we marched pretty quiet for 
about two miles; they then began to pepper us again 
from the same sort of places, but at rather a greater dis- 
tance. We were now obliged to force almost every house 
in the road, for the Rebels had taken possession of them 
and galled us exceedingly, but they suffered for their 
temerity, for all that were found in the houses were put 
to death. When we got to Menotomy there was a very 
heavy fire; after that we took the short cut into the 
Charles Town road, very luckily for us, too, for the 
Rebels thinking we should endeavor to return by Cam- 
bridge had broken down the Bridge, and had a great 
number of Men to line the road and to receive us there; 
however, we threw them and went on to Charles Town 
without any great interruption. We got there between 
7 and 8 o'clock at night, took possession of the hill above 
the Town and waited for the Boats to carry us over, 
which came some time after; the Rebels did not chuse 
to follow us to the Hill. . . . Thus ended this Expedition, 
which from beginning to end was as ill plan’d and ill 
executed as it was possible to be; had we not idled away 
three hours on Cambridge Marsh waiting for provisions 
that were not wanted, we should have had no interruption 
at Lexington, but by our stay the Country People had got 
intelligence and time to assemble. We shou’d have 
reached Concord soon after day break, before they cou’d 
have heard of us, by which we shou’d have destroyed 
more Cannon and Stores, which they had had time 
enough to convey away before our arrival; we might also 
have got easier back, and not been so much harrassed, 
as they would not have had time to assemble so many 
People; even the People of Salem and Marblehead above 
20 miles off had intelligence and time enough to march 
and meet us on our return; they met us somewhere about 
Menotomy, but they lost a good many for their pains 
. ++ Thus for a few trifling Stores the Grenrs, and Lt. 
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Infantry had a march of about 50 miles (going and re- 
turning) through an Enemy’s Country, and in all human 
probability. must every Man have been cut off if the 
Brigade had not fortunately come to their Assistance; 
for when the Brigade joined us there were very few Men 
had any ammunition left, and so fatigued that we cou’d 
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not keep flanking parties out, so that we must soon have 
laid down our Arms, or been picked off by the Rebels at 
their pleasure and we not able to keep ’em off.” 
Christ church, from which the famous signal light was 
hung, being a Tory church, was closed from 1776-1783. 
Patriots’ Day established April 19, 1894. 
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OPTIMISMS. 


What a drear morn! 
Snow but half gone— 

Lea filess—forlorn— 
Spring still afar: 

Yet—a bird’s throat, 
From grayest dawn, 

Stretched with a note 
Clear as a star. 


What a rough shell! 
Hid fathoms deep; 
Lighted as well 
Midnight as morn. 
Never sunbeam 
Kissed its dull sleep: 
Yet—fairy dream! 
The pearl was born. 


What a rude home! ‘@, 
Rugless the floor; uy 
Not a rose-bloom 
A-blush at the pane: 
Yet—voices ring 
From the low door— 
“Child of a King!” 
Comes the refrain. 


What a hard world! 
Meediless its strife— 
Wish it impearled? 
A-glow with the spring? 
Of thine own art, 
The jewels of life: 
Out of the heart 
Be glad and sing! 
—Alvin B. Bishop. 





COLLEGE ENGLISH. 
BY EDITH GILES. 


STUDY OF THE HERO AS A MAN OF LETTERS. 
From Carlyle’s “Heroes and Hero Worship.” 


PART IIL 


The Men of Letters selected for the theme:— 

(a) Distinguished from their contemporaries 
as being genuine men; in an age 
of artifice, they were sons of 
nature; they were original men. 
Under the conditions of their time 
there was properly no truth in life; 
none of them accordingly used to 
victory, but they fought truly, and 
that is their highest praise. 

(b) These men were chosen because they 
were singular men in their singular 
age, distinguished from their con- 
temporaries by the fearful struggle 
to be genuine; “and plant them- 
selves on the everlasting truth of 
things,”"—-speakers, in some meas- 
ure, of the “everlasting truth.” 

Johnson, “one of our great English souls.” 

(a) Because of “his everlasting element of 
heart-sincerity.” 

(b) Because of the gospel which he preached 
to his people. 

I. His sincerity. 

(a) Illustrated from the college anecdote of 
Johnson’s casting away the shoes 
(in which incident Carlyle draws a 
pointed metaphor). 

(b) Obedience, which is a quality of sin- 
cerity, and reverence, which is a 
quality of greatness, bound them 
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to a belief in the old formulas, but 
whatever these formulas he found 
“a most genuine substance, the 
great Fact of this Universe forever 
wonderful, indubitable, unspeak- 
able, divine-infernal.” 

(c) Though he spoke in the current artificial 
dialect, it was from “the heart of 
Nature.” In this he stood with the 
other great men to whose large, 
open, deep-feeling heart Nature is 
a fact; to whom the unspeakable 
greatness of the mystery of life is 
ever present. 

II. Johnson’s gospel. : 

(a) May be described as a kind of moral 

prudence. 
(1) The gospel of doing “in a world 
where much is to be done,” etc. 
(2) “Clear your mind of cant”— 
these two together make the great- 
est gospel possible in that time. 
III. Johnson’s works. 

(a) Always sincere, and showing them to be 
from a great intellect and a great 
heart. 

(b) The dictionary,—a kind of architectural 
nobleness,—commendable for its 
clearness of definition, its general 
solidity, its honesty, insight, and 
successful method. 

(c) His style and phraseology—a measured 
grandiloquence—a tumid  phrase- 
ology, not in proportion to the con- 
tents of it, qualities which tend to 
make his work obsolete,—yet a 
style always with something 
within it. 
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IV. Johnson and Boswell. 

(a), Boswell’s. reverence for Johnson will ever 
be noteworthy because that ad- 
miration was well bestowed. 

(b) Johnson was worthy of this reverence 
because he: led well his “difficult, 
confused,” painstaking life, like a 
brave man. He kept his lode-star 
on the eternal, and “to the Spirit 
of Lies he would in no wise strike 
his flag.” 

Rousseau: ‘He was doing the function of a Prophet 
to his Time because he did once 
touch upon Reality, and speak out 
Nature’s revelation to him that 
this Life of ours is true, a Fact, an 
awful Reality.” 

I. His character. 

(a) Mostly one of negative qualities,—not 
strong,—lacking “the talent of 
Silence,”"—not possessing depth 
nor width, nor calm force for diffi- 
culties, but withal keartily in earn- 
est. 

) His portrait illustrative of his character, 
ignoble misery redeemed by in- 
tensity. 

(c) Egoism his great fault, and one which 
embittered his life to the last de- 


gree. 
Il... His work. ; 
(a) His books, like his nature, unhealthy and 
morbid. 


(b) Attractive, but not genuinely poetical. 

(c) Yet such a man could not be hindered 
from setting the world on fire. 

Burns: One of those men, who reach down to the 
perennial deeps, who take rank 
with the Heroic among men. 

I. His family. Y 

(a) His father-a,silent Hero and Poet, with- 
out whom the son had never been 
a speaking one. 

(b) His mother, a brave heroine of a wife. 

(c) His brothers and sisters noble and 
worthy. 

Ik.. His circumstances presenting every disad- 
vantage. 

(a) The poverty of his home. 

(b) The necessity for hard labor. 

(c) His failure to receive the recognition 
he deserved. 

(d) His writing ina rustic, spetial, unknown 
dialect. 

III. His character one of contrasts. 

(a) One of the most considerable men of 
the eighteenth century, yet a hum- 
ble Ayrshire peasant. 

(b). “A wild impetuous whirlwind of pas- 
sion, with a heaveniy melody dwell- 
ing in the heart of it.” 

(c) A. noble rough genuineness, homely, 
rustic, honest; with true simplicity 
of thought; lightning-fire with 
soft dewy pity. 

(d) In his younger days gay in tempera- 
ment, and always full of hope. 
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(e) His chief quality, sincerity,—‘“a sort of 
savage sincerity,--not cruel, but 
wild, wrestling, naked. with the 
truth of things.” 

IV. . The work of Burns. 

(a) Though hidden in a rough husk of dia- 
lect it tempts many to penetrate it. 

(b) His song is a thing felt, really there, 
with truth the prime merit of it. 

V. The tragedy of his life. 

(a) Its beginnings in poverty, and its con- 
tinuance in the necessity of hard 
toil. 

(b) His falling into the hands of lion hunt- 
ers, who were his ruin and his 
death. 

(c) The tragedy of his soul, its loss of joy 
and hope and peace, its solitari- 
ness, its final service to amuse. 

(d) All his life his place was among the 
governed, while the quality of his 
soul was of those who govern. 

(e) His acumen when suddenly translated 
from adversity to prosperity and 
renown. 

(f) The misanthropy of his later life. 

VI. His resemblance to Mirabeau discussed to 
show what Burns might have been 
under circumstances where he 
could govern, 
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EGYPTIAN ORNAMENT. 


BY FANNIE ABBOT WHEELER, SUPERVISOR OF 
DRAWING. 
Greenville, N. H. 


Historic ornament seems to come in naturally 
as a part of the winter or early spring work in 
drawing. It is difficult now to find subjects for 
nature drawings, and the children are without 
doubt tired of .working from the objects that 
teach them the principles of foreshortening and 
convergence. Taken at this time it will serve as 
an introduction and aid to the original designs we 
hope to have the children make as soon as they can 
have floral motives to work from. 

Suppose this year we study Egyptian ornament. 
For several reasons | would choose this, particu- 
larly if drawing has not previously formed a regular 
part of the school curriculum. In point of time 
it would come first, it being the oldest ornament 
of which we have knowledge. It is easy for the 
teacher to present, for she can find such a wealth 
of material to draw from, and the children are al- 
ways interested in the story of the Egyptians. 
They had but few units of ornament, and these 
were simple. 

While presenting the subject to the whole school 
the actual work in drawing can easily be graded 
according to the age and ability of the child, for 
there are very simple designs in straight lines 
(Group 1) for the primary child to draw or to lay 
with sticks up to the more complicated borders 
and surface patterns for the older pupils. 

The first step of course will be the story of the 
people, paying particular attention to the fact that 
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in the earlier years of its history Egypt was an 


agricultural nation, with the interest centring 
chiefly in lower Egypt about Memphis. The very 
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life of the country depended upon the annual over- 
flow of the Nile, and so the influence of the river 
and its preducts is felt through all its decocation, 
for the Egyptians were a grateful people. The 
lotus growing in its waters is made one of their 
principal units. It is used in some of its varied 
forms in borders and surface patterns everywliere 





hotus 


The papyrus, also, growing on its banks, is used 
although not so extensively. Scrolls are made 
symbolic of the waves or of the river itself (Fig. 
IV.) The scroll in combination with the totus 











Fig. II. 


forms the basis of many designs (Fig. Il.) The 
Nile serpents were the royal symbol of Upper and 
Lower Egypt. The Scarabaeus, or beetle, was 
the symbol of immortality, probably because its 
slow development from a grub to a full-grown in- 
sect was emblematic of progress or evolution. 
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Another ornament found: particularly carved over 


doorways was what was known as the winged 
globe. This was made up of a circle representing 
the sun, supported on either side by the serpents 
(symbol of Upper and Lower Egypt) and with out- 
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Fig. III. 




















stretched wings. This symbolized the untiring ac- 
tivity of the sun, and showed their appreciation of 
its beneficence to them, an agricultural people. 
This talk should be amply illustrated. Pictures 
of the Nile, the pyramids, and the sphinx may be 














Fig. IV. 


found in geographies. These may be supple- 
mented by pictures cut from magazines or by the 
penny pictures so extensively advertised. 

They should see a picture of one of the charac- 
teristic temples ; that of Edfou in Upper Egypt is 
good, or others might be chosen.. Emphasize the 
massiveness of the structure, this being one of 





Scarabaeus 
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the characteristics of Egyptian architecture. If 
the pupils are old enough to appreciate it, describe 
one of these immense temples tothem. There was 
the small inner sanctuary, with the apartments of 
the priest and royal family near it. This was 
reached through two courts, the inner hypostyle 
court, or hall of columns, and outside of that the 
large open court, which served simply as an en- 
trance court. This later was entered through a 
small portal flanked on either side by towerlike 
walls called pylons. The pylons are clearly shown 
in photographs of the temple at Edfou. 

The children should also see s picture of one 





(Continued on page 383.]} 
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F. LOUIS: SOLDAN, LL. D. 


Rarely has the educational world of America 
mourned more universally or more genuinely than 
on March 27, when the death of Superintendent F. 
Louis Soldan was announced. He was second to 
no other educator in the country in the combina- 
tion’ of the science and art of education, in scholar- 
ship and sanity, in power and poise, in leadership 
and loyalty, in courage and character. No man 
was so exalted that it was not an honor to know 
him, nor one so humble that He could not know 
him. 

He died at noon in a drug store of apoplexy. 
It was Mrs. Soldan’s birthday. At breakfast he 
complained of feeling dizzy. At her solicitation 
he made an appointment with the family physician, 
and was on his way there with his wife. On the 
way he fainted in the street car. He was carried 
into a drug store, where it was found that life was 
extinct. The shock to Mrs. Soldan was inde- 
scribable. The telephone called the family physi- 
cian, assistant superintendents, and several princi- 
pals, who arrived before the body was removed. 
Within two hours of his death the entire board of 
education had been brought together to take ap- 
propriate action. 

The funeral was from the Central high school on 
Monday, March 30, with several addresses by pub- 
lic men and educators. The schools were closed 
on the day of the funeral. 

Dr. Soldan was born at Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
October 20, 1842, and was carefully educated in 
the German schools. He came to the United 
States in 1862; was in New York city for a brief 
time; went to St. Louis in 1863 ; was principal of a 
private school, 1864-8; teacher in the high school, 
1868-70 ; assistant superintendent, 1870-1; princi- 
pal of normal school, 1871-87; principal of nor- 
mal and high schools, 1887-1895; super- 
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intendent on salary of $7,000 from 1895 to the time 
of his death. 


- 


THE PARADOX. 


Whoever studies children carefully from the wide 
field is liable to be impatient with the exceptions. 
Some boys with every opportunity and privilege 
seem possessed with an almost fiendish purpose to 
defy every good influence, while others with no op- 
portunity or privilege, defying all evil influences 
and neglect, come out all right. 

At the famous Painesville, O., nurseries, where 
they raise more than a hundred thousand peach 
trees annually, where they can buy the stones from 
the best varieties that grow from canning factories, 
at thirty-five cents a bushel, they send a man down 
to the mountain regions of Georgia and Alabama 
and pay him a salary to pay $1.25 a bushel for the 
stones of wild peaches, because they get a much 
hardier and more valuable plant from the wild 
product. 

J. M. Schrope, who is doing a phenomenal busi- 
ness in raising eggs from the beautiful, full-blooded 
white Leghorns, says he has better results in eggs 
when he can get mongrel pullets that have had 
slight care, 

Such facts from trees and birds seem to set at 
naught all theories of the value of training, but a 
closer study shows that it is no paradox after all. 
The Painesville horticulturist grafts the best bred 
stock into these hardy plants, and Mr. Schrope 
gets eggs that would never have been laid by giving 
these crude mongrel birds the housing, heat, and 
food representing the best of culture. 

So the exceptional boy, who, out of an inheri- 
tance and environment that promised nothing, as 
in the case of Booker T. Washington, be- 
comes a prince among men, simply responds to 
the training which comes his way. It is the train- 
ing in the end that brings the jewel. It is the 
polishing that makes the marble shine, and the cut- 
ting that makes the diamond brilliant. 

But after all is said and done there will be some 
freaks in nature and human nature, for which there 
is no accounting, but they are so infrequently found 
that they do not affect the general proposition of 
breeding and training. They should not concern 
earnest workers, but left to the side shows that al- 
ways tent outside the circus as bait for those who 
would sooner buy a ticket to see a freak than a 
prize winner. 








ae es : 
THE CORPORAL PUNISHMENT CRUSADE. 


New York city has made the only crusade for 
corporal punishment that has been made on a large 
scale. A special committee of the board of edu- 
cation studied the question for several months, and 
made a report in a pamphlet of 231 pages. This 
committee favored restoring corporal punishment, 
that had been ruled out since 1870. The board of 
education, after prolonged discussion, declined to 
adopt the recommendation of the special commit- 
tee by a vote of 21 to 17. All evidence and all 
opinions were in writing, and were in answer to 
these questions :-— 
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1, Do you favor corporal punishment in our 
schools? (Answer “yes” or “no.” 

2. Please give reasons for or against. 

3. If your answer is “yes,” please describe the 
form of corporal punishment preferred and the 
conditions under which you would have the same 
administered. 

4. Do you find the discipline better or worse 
since the abolition of corporal punishment? 

5. Do you believe that the knowledge on 
the part of pupils that no corporal punishment can 
be inflicted interferes with the proper maintenance 
of order and respect in the schools? 

6. If you are opposed to corporal punishment, 
but believe that some other form of punishment 
should be devised to take its place for deterrent 
effect, please make suggestions. 

Only two New York principals declined to give 
an opinion. 

Of the women principals sixty-four favored, 
and 109 opposed. 

Of the men principals 162 favored, and seventy- 
seven opposed. 

Of the superintendents eleven favored, and four- 
teen opposed. 

Of 470 answers 270 favored, and 200 opposed. 
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THE PESSIMIST’S UMBRELLA. 


The pessimist is a fellow who opens his umbrella 
in the sunshine of mid-winter in remembrance of 
the storm that has been and of that which is to be. 
An optimist walks under his umbrella when there 
is shower or storm, but gets all the sunshine in his 
blood there is té get. The difference between the 
two is that the pessimist gets no sunshine, and the 
optimist gets all there is. 
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SAN FRANCISCO PLAYGROUNDS. 


San Francisco is to have abundant playgrounds. 
It was a great struggle to get the measure adopted 
by the people on a referendum vote because of the 
terrible experiences through which the city has 
come. 

Mrs. Lovell White, president of the Outdoor 
Art League of San Francisco, headed a courageous 
band of its members who worked at the polls dur- 
ing the recent election, in behalf of the amend- 
ment to provide playgrounds for the children. 
The women districted the city, and stood near 
every polling place—100 feet away, as prescribed 
by law—handing the voters cards asking them to 
vote for the amendment. One woman was threat- 
ened with arrest by a policeman for tacking up a 
card on a telegraph pole within 100 feet of a voting 
booth, but in the main the ladies were treated most 
courteously. Some of them distributed cards in 
the street cars, and one had to make a speech in a 
crowded car. The amendment won. Mrs. White 
is reported in the San Francisco Call as saying: 
“This is a new experience here, but the women of 
England have done it, so we know it can be done. 
Personally, I am so much interested in the meas- 
ure providing playgrounds for the children that 
nothing I could do to advance it would seem hard. 
The response of the women of the Outdoor Art 
League was beautiful, Some of the most con- 
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servative, whom I hardly expected to take part in 
to-day’s work, volunteered to.take the hardest pre- 
cincts.” The women have worked faithfully for 
the last six months. They drafted the amend- 
ment, brought influence to bear upon the men who 
were to launch it, and persuaded all the political 
parties to make it a plank in their platforms. 
O--2 e 
THE SAINTS OF 1865. 

It is so easy to think and to say that city govern- 
ments were never so bad as now, it may be worth 
while to call attention to the fact that the city 
government of Chicago, in Lincoln's own state, at 
the memorial services in honor oi the great mar- 
tyred president used whiskey, ale, and wine at a 
cost of $373.50. 

“To the Mayor and Aldermen of the City of Chi- 
cago in Common Council Assembled: In compli- 
ance with a resolution adopted by your honorable 
body on the 27th ult., I respectfully report that 
upon examination of bills against the city paid 
during the present year I find the following items 
charged as furnished to the guests of the city:— 

May, 1865, Gage & Drake:— 








Ale, whiskey, and wine account................-. $66.00 
Wine account for congressional committee........ 199.00 
Wine, whiskey, and extras, supervisors’ room..... 24.00 
Went Us WI oo 5.0 bu WEEKS coed aon ned sneceun 16.00 
Weie QOUUREE Si be cddcaddtesis id diss cbibewed 11.50 
Watt: OF COE wine's abn bse: ten cane cute doce 2.00 
Win. <a b-ne us sab io ddds MRbAS 6030 eacus Oe ehaeee 3.50 
Wine, $3; wine, $6; wine, $8.50...............5.. 12.50 
Wine: OSs wines ORs ibis eee Os. iad betel. oes 14, 
Wik, Ges WHO tiie a eiincdiadd (nec ckictabscntbauen 25.00 
Tee: 60. icoctarseteiisss acceuseeseecu $3738.50 


The report was accepted and filed August 7, 
1865. 

BUNGALOW BOYS. 

In this day of experiment, the latest 
and most ingenious is that of William Jef- 
fery of Berkeley Heights, N. J., who is 
the father of six sons, ranging in age from 
six to fifteen years. He is building a one- 
story bungalow in the rear of his own home for the 
exclusive use of his boys and given over entirely to 
their care. There the boys are to live, study, play, 
and there they can “rough house” to whatever ex- 
tent they please, says their father, but they are only 
to enter their parents’ house on invitation, and their 
parents in return will call on them. 

The bungalow is to be equipped with movable 
bunks, and with lockers where the boys will keep 
their guns, baseball bats, tennis rackets, and other 
things which they formerly left about the house. 
There is only one room, but that is to be divided 
into a number of smaller ones by sliding screens. 
In winter they will get their heat from a big stove, 
which they must look after themselves. 

In fact, they are to do all the housework; they 
are to make their own beds, sweep the floor, and 
put away their own things. . The six boys are 
pleased with the idea of having a house of their 
own. 

Mrs. Jeffery says: “However good the 
boys mean to be they can’t help stubbing 
their toes on the furniture and _ tracking 
mud about the carpets, and it’s hard for them to 
keep from skylarking, But now they can skylark 
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all they want, for there will be nothing to break.” 
This experiment will be watched with interest 
by all students of Boyville ways. 


~0-@-0-@-0-4 -0- 
NEW PUBLISHING FIRM. 


Frank D. Beattys &.Co.,. announce themselves 
as ready for business at 225 Fifth avenue, New 
York city. Mr. Beattys, who has been in the firm 
of Silver, Burdett & Co. from the first, has asso- 
ciated with himself Mr. Townsend MacCoun 
and others, and will publish a new line of school 
books. He has the best wishes of the fraternity, 
of which he has always been a popular member. 
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TEACHERS’ VISIT TO EUROPE. 


The plan of the National Civic Federation ‘to 
send 500 teachers to Europe to inspect schools has 
been well received by the school authorities, and 
the prospects are that a number of boards of 





education will appoint representatives and 
provide for continuing their salaries while 
on the visit. New York city board of 


education has authorized leave of absence 
with pay to twenty teachers to be selected by the 
board. “Mr. Alfred Mosely of London has taken 
charge of the appointment of committees on recep- 
tion of teachers throughout England. Mr. Mosely 
expects to visit this country early in April to con- 
fer as to the details of his arrangements. 
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Radium has set the scientific world astir as have 
few discoveries, and yet there is not so much as an 
ounce of it in existence in the free state, and has 
never been, so far as is known. There seems to 
be no limit to what it can achieve, and no limit as 
to its endurance, but a serious limit as to amount 
of it. A particle weighing one-fifteen-thousandth 
of a grain will last, according to scientific estima- 
tion, seven thousand years, and it may be kept at 
work to its full capacity all the time. 


In Atlantic City, Binghamton, Canton, O., 
Davenport, and Elmira the boys are nearly as per- 
sistent in their high school membership as the 
girls. We know of but four cities that have a bet- 


ter record—Dubuque, Fitchburg, Portland, Me., 
and Salem. 


The rent of the entire building used by the 
United States bureau of education in Washington 
has been but $4,000! Office ‘rents are high there. 
It was, however, all the place was worth. Now 
the bureau is to have $12,000 quarters. 


Governor Enrique Creel of Chihuahua has an- 
nounced the establishment of co-education in pub- 
lic schools of the state. This is the first time in 
its history that boys and girls in any part of Mexico 
have been put into the same schools. 


It is an unquestioned fact that men principals 
generally plead for the privilege of using the rod, 
and that women principals oppose it.. Is the disci- 
pline better in the schools of the former than of the 
latter? 
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Students of theology in the United States were 
27 per cent. more fifteen years ago than they are 
to-day despite the increase in population, while 
law students have “increased” 150 per cent. 


The Journal of Education has persistently cried 
out for an efficient fire drill in every school build- 
ing in the land. It needed no horror to prompt it 
to urge attention to this matter. 


The chief clerk of United States Commissioner 
Elmer Ellsworth Brown will have his. salary in- 
creased $400, making it $2,400. All too little for 
such ability and responsibility. 


If the schools of the South suffer from the en- 
forcement of prohibition it is because of a vicious 
habit they have had of supporting schools in part 
by liquor license fees. 


The New York city aldermen have endorsed the 
efforts of the women teachers. of that city to be 
put on an equal footing with men teachers in the 
matter of salaries. 


Texas had 458 enrolled at Los Angeles. This 
was almost twice as many as New York or Pennsyl- 
vania. Texas is getting into the game in earnest. 


Of ninety cities in the United States with a popu- 
lation greater than 40,000, more than one-half have 
school boards of less than ten members. 


Brookline, Mass., has the latest full fledged crank 
on the non-rotundity of the earth, and anti-revolu- 
tion on the earth’s axis theory. 


The difference between merely reading and 
reading that which is worth while is as great as the 
imagination can compass. ‘ 


It is not a question whether the high school fra- 
ternities shall live, but whether the high schools 
shall live. 


Nearly every country now acknowledges the su- 
periority of the public schools of the United 
States. 


James Whitcomb Riley’s “old swimmin’ hole” 
is to \be made a sacred literary shrine, the first in 
Indiana. 


Muskegon, Mich., has more boys than girls in 
the high school. In what other city is this true? 


A board of education of five is best for efficiency 
and for the elimination of politics. 


American Institute of Instruction, Burlington, 
Vt., July 7, 8, 9, 1908. 


Clean up and clean out the rubbish that will feed 
the flames in case of fire. 


Reading without thinking is usually weakening. 
Whining always represents weakness. 

N. E. A., Cleveland, June 29-July 3. 

I. K. U., at New Orleans this week. 

Promotion must spell progress 


Work is never play. 
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EGYPTIAN ORNAMENT. 


(Continued from page 379.] 





of the obelisks that were placed in front of the 
temples. A photograph of the one known as 
Cleopatra’s Needle, which has been carried to New 
York city, can probably be obtained. 

They must also see a picture of 
one of the mummy-cases (Fig. 
V.) Tell them how carefully 
they embalmed the bodies of the 
dead, believing, as they did, that 
some day the spirit would come 
back to the same body: In the 
upper classes these mummies 
were placed in wooden boxes, 
carved on the inside to fit the 
body, and on the outside made 
to conform to the lines of the 
body. The outside was very 
elaborately decorated. After it 
had been sealed up it was placed 
in one of the 1mmense tombs, 
built for that purpose. 

In all the pictures shown call 
attention to the amount of deco- 
ration used. The Egyptians 
ornamented every article they 
used. 

Fig. V. Now is the time to present 
some of their designs and to tell the children that 
they may draw some of the very same things that 
the Egyptians drew three or four thousand years 
ago. If you are teaching in an ungraded school 
have one of the simple borders (Group I.) upon 
the blackboard. Give the little cnes some sticks 
—toothpicks cut into various lengths if you have 
nothing better. While they are forming the de- 
sign upon their desks with these sticks there will 
be an opportunity to let the older pupils choose 
the design that they wish to draw. Guide their 
choice so that they do not select something be- 
yond their ability. Help them plan their draw- 
ings that they may be of good size and the propor- 
tions correct. Use 7x9 paper and have one draw- 
ing on a sheet. When they are fairly started, the 
work of the younger ones may be criticised, and 
then they may use paper and pencil for the same 
design. After the school are all at work the 
teacher may pass from desk to desk, critising or 
helping where necessary, until the time devoted 
to the lesson is spent. During the time given to 
historic ornament each pupil should make several 
drawings. As a connecting link between this 
work and the work in design which they will have 
in the spring it will be well to have them work-out 
an original design using the lotus flower as the 
unit. 
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STOUT HEARTS AND PURE SOULS. 


[From the Revue des Deux Mondes.] 


Men will realize one day that of all national 
manufactures that of stout hearts and pure souls 
is the one that will pay best in the long run. 
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WHY TWO AND TWO DON’T MAKE FOUR. 


The “Thinking Machine” impresses upon us, over 
and over, that success in solving mystery de- 
mands unswerving recognition “that two and two 
make four, not sometimes, but all the time.” 

We teachers don’t think so; we all declare that 
two and two make four sometimes ; that sometimes 
they make a little round 0, a something we consider 
a “nothing”; that sometimes two and two make 
four less than the smallest “nothing” ever con- 
ceived of. 

Then we strain nerve and sinew to make the 
child believe as we do. Down in the Primary, so 
soon as his study of arithmetic begins, we drill it 
into him that he can’t find out “how many” without 
violating two of nature’s primal laws. 

Through the Grammar Grades we hammer this 
belief in, wedging with a lot of rules, definitions, 
processes. 

Then about the ninth grade we deem the 
child’s mind fallow for planting our belief that 
there are two kinds of 2’s; that two 2’s of the same 
kind make a 4, of one kind or the other; that a 2 
of one kind and a 2 of the other kind won’t make a 
4 at all. 

A mountain of patience and toil; a mole-hill of 
result. 

How did we ever come to believe there were 
two kinds of 2’s? How did we come to believe 
that two and two sometimes made four, sometimes 
didn’t? The answer to these questions means a 
journey to far-away centuries. . That journey 
is to give us far more pain than pleasure, for we 
are to see our own minds mirrored in the minds of 
those we meet on the road. Contradictory ideas, 
imitation, reliance on authority, entrance into the 
realm of logic without warrant, exercise of reason- 
ing without a developed value-sense to guide their 
reasoning toward truth,—granted that those we are 
to meet were guilty of all-this, yet no one of us 
may throw the first stone; we must needs confess 
to ourselves that we, too, are doing all this in our 
arithmetic teaching and belief. 

We shall have to face it that the “Thinking Ma- 
chine” is right, that we can solve no problem aright 
until we train our minds to recognize that two and 
two make four all the time. 

We must face it that we have failed to give a 
right solution to the educational problem of our 
time, the problem that has already confronted us 
in its threefold guise of Laboratory work, the Kin- 
dergarten, Manual Training; while, because of our 
failure with these three forms, the problem now 
presses upon us in a fourth guise, Industrial Edu- 
Cation. . 

If wetake this journey we shall have it forced 
upon us that we of this generation cannot solve 
aright this fourth form either, because we cannot 
straighten out our own minds in season; the ut- 
most to be hoped for being that we shall cease to 
warp and twist the child’s mind, leaving the com- 
ing generation free to solve the problem we can’t. 

Before deciding tdé become a_fellow-traveler, 
another test: Are you willing to write out answers 
to the various questions that will arise? These 
answers to be sent to the Journal of Education, 
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not for personal mention, unless desired, but for 
purposes of comparison and generalization. 

The starting point of our journey is to be the 
early twilight of our civilization, when we may 
suppose the question, “How many?” was first 
asked, with attempt to answer. 

We may well suppose the mental development of 
the time to admit of using only some form of Tally- 
keeping. We will suppose, for example, that some 
head of a tribe wishes to know “How many tribal 
members?” For answer, he has a pebble brought 
for every such member, forming a heap; the first 
form.of Tally-keeping. A later form is furnished in 
the account of how an African chief managed in 
bartering his cattle for an equal number of the 
trader’s trinket-packages. As each animal is de- 
livered to the trader, the chief “cuts a notch” on a 
stick. When the trader’s packages are being de- 
livered to him, stick reversed, he “‘cuts off a notch” 
for each package till all the notches are gone. 

Will you now reproduce every detail of acticn in 
both cases in order to convince yourselves that 
every step, whatever the form of Tally-keeping, is 
an imitative one. 

Then will you send to the Journal your answers 
to these questions? 

In each form of Tally-keeping, how far was the 
imitation exact? What step, or steps, was likely 
to have been conscious imitation? What step, or 
steps, likely to have been unconscious imitation? 

Suppose that the African chief’s cattle had num- 
bered not over twenty, so that he could have done 
the Tally-keeping with his fingers and toes; how 
would the imitative steps of this form of Tally- 
keeping compare with those of the form he did 
use? 

What mental development would this last form 
be likely to encourage, not to be expected from 
either of the other forms? 

William D. Mackintosh. 
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COLUMBIA MAKES 
ENGINEER.” 
ITS NEW $400,000 SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS 
IS OF UNIVERSITY RANK. 

Columbia has the honor of being ‘the first to 
offer this training in domestic economy to women 
on the same terms as any other professional train- 
ing offered to men or women. The school of do- 
mestic economy ranks equally with her law school 
or her college of medicine. The number of stu- 
dents in domestic economy increases every year. 
A bigger and fuller equipment is needed. Colum- 
bia recently received a gift of four hundred thou- 


sand dollars to build, equip, and support a new ° 


home for its school-of domestic science. The plans 
are drawn and the ground already broken for the 
new building. It is suggested that its graduates 
receive the degree of “domestic engineer.”—The 
Delineator. 
— ——_——- —~ 0+ -0-@-0--¢-e-—__— — —__— 
LITERARY DISCOVERIES. 

. [ound in Examination Land.] 
William Mantlepiece Thackery. 
Kipling’s “Jumble Book.” 
Wordsworth’s “Ode on Imitations 

morality.” 


of Im- 
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THE CHILD’S POINT OF VIEW. 


Dear Dr. Winship: I want to tell you a little incident 
which occurred when I had a third grade. It seems to 
me rather a convincing proof of the theory that children 
are seldom stupid—simply misunderstood. I gave as an 
introductory problem: If you bought a knife for fifteen 
cents, and sold it for twenty cents, would you gain or 
lose? All agreed that there was gain—all but one child. 
She said she would lose. I repeated twice more, with 
the same response. Now, had she habitually seemed 
dense or inattentive, I suppose I should have considered 
this fresh evidence of incompetence. But as this was 
not the case, I stopped short to get the child’s attitude. 
In a flash it came to me. “You mean you would lose the 
knife?” “Why, yes,” came the response; and the tone 
made me know that a knife was of far more consequence 
than money. I could only wonder that the other children 





had thought otherwise. P S.. F. Ds 
FORTY YEARS IN THE OFFICE OF CITY 
SUPERINTENDENT. 


A TEACHER OF TEACHERS. 

The most ancient chronological cycle—forty—marks 
the term of service of Dr. R. K. Buehrle, for it was forty 
years on March 15 since he received his commission as 
first city superintendent of schools of the city of Allen- 
town, Pa. By his great work here, especially in the 
organization of the system, both as principal of the high 
school and as superintendent, he attracted the attention 
of State Superintendent Wickersham, on whose recom- 
mendation the city of Reading called him to take charge 
of her schools in 1878. After only two years of service 
here, having accepted a call to Lancaster, Pa., he received 
what was at that time the most splendid, the unheard-of 
testimonial given to any school official in this state, if not 
in this country—a public dinner by the board, at which 
he was presented with a gold watch by his friends in the 
board, and the most. unique honor ever accorded to the 
incumbent of this office, namely, an escort, consisting of 
the officers of the board, the chairmen of the most im- 
portant committees, the mayor, and other officials: of the 
city of Reading, to accompany him on his removal to his 
new field of labor. Here he was inducted into office by 
what may fitly be termed a progress through the city, 
accompanied by members of the school boards of both 
cities. In the twenty-eight years of his service here 
(having declined a call to return to Reading), he has in 
a manner performed the same work—the reorganization 
to a large extent of the school system—as he did at 
Allentown, and which only the shortness of his term of 
service prevented him from doing at Reading. 

In both of these cities the great work of providing suit- 
able schoolroom accommodations and proper furniture 
began with his advent, and so largely has this been ac- 
complished in Lancaster that only three of its twenty 
schoolhouses now in use antedate his arrival. 

His crowning work here is the Stevens High School 
for Girls. Of him it may be said, as it was of a Roman 
emperor, “he found the city of brick and left it built of 
marble.” 





Pari-passu with this work has been the creation of a 
teaching force second to none of its size in the country. 
Believing that the teacher teaches more by what he is 
than by what he says, it has been his constant aim to 
stimulate him to scholarship already attained, and he has 
not hesitated to assume the office of teacher of Latin, 
German, science, and mathematics, as occasion seemed to 
require. 

Beyond the city his influence has been exerted in na- 
tional and state educational bodies, and he was one of the 
originators of the Pennsylvania city and borough super- 
intendents’ convention, by which he was twice chosem 
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president. “Since his election as first city superintendent 
of Lancaster he has labored diligently to elevate this 
system of public schools, his thorough organization and 
judicious, well-directed, and progressive administration 
being universally recognized, ... . 

“In recognition of his devotion to the study of litera- 
ture, especially the languages—he being acquainted with 
Latin, Greek, German, and French, besides being a con- 
tributor to Webster’s and te Murray’s English Diction- 
aries—Franklin ,and Marshall College conferred upon 
him the honorary degree of A. M. in 1878 and Ph.D. in 
1886.”—The National Cyclopedia of American Biography. 

Dr. Buehrle is also a member of the Pennsylvania 
German Society, of which he was one.of the founders, and 
of the Lancaster County Historical Society. 

As a man of affairs he serves as one of the directors 
of the Lancaster General hospital and of one of the 
building associations of his city, and now also represents 
the simplified spelling board as an ardent advocate of the 
simplification of English orthography. 
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ANSWERS TO WHO WROTE.—(IV.) 


140. John G. Saxe. 

141. Charles Follen Adams, 
142. George MacDonald, 

143. R. H. Stoddard. 

144. Holman F. Day. 

145. George Meredith. 

146. Celia Thaxter. 

147. Charles Keade. 

148. W. H. Venable. 

149. Lowell. 

150. Robert Louis Stevenson. 
151. Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
152. William Herbert Carruth. 
153. Anthony Trollope. 

154. Mark Twain, 

155. Mrs. Humphrey Ward. 
156. Francis bret Harte. 

157. Edward Arnold. 

158. G. Stanley Hall. 

159. “Owen Meredith.” 

160. Rudyard Kipling. 

161. James Bryce. 

162. Charles Darwin. 

163. John Tyndall. 

164. John Brown. 

165. Henry van Dyke. 

166. Henry Drummond. 

167. Thomas Hughes. 

168. Rudyard Kipling. 

169. Ian Maclaren (John Watson). 
170. Joseph Hopkinson. 

171. John Trumbull. 

172. Thomas Faine. 

173. James Ienimore Cooper. 
174. John Burroughs. 

175. William J. Long. 

176. Hezekiah Butterworth. 
177. Joel Chandler Hains. 
178. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
179. Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
180. Wendell Phillips, 

181. John Henry Newman. 
182. John Howard Payne. 
183. Robert Burns. 

184. George I’. Root. 
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M. E. B., Ohio: I feel I can’t do without the Journal. 
It “speaks to the point” every time, and keeps abreast 
with the news, doings, conditions of our best co-workers. 
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FORTY-SEVENTH PROPOSITION, 
Editor of the Journal of Education:— , 

Dear Sir: Referring to my communication in the Jour- i 
nal of Education of September 5, 1907,* I would like to: > 
submit the following extended equation, in harmony with ~% 
which problems illustrating the forty-seventh redone 
of Euclid I. would furnish finite results. 

It will be apparent that my previous equation a 
be included in this present more general form:— 


‘ne 2 \* n? m\? 
nif de) = [ 4 — 
2m m 2m 2 


Frank Jerome, Sr. 
Boston. 
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WHY SCARCITY OF TEACHERS ? 


Only one reason why,—excessive examinations. These 
examinations have been made more and more difficult; 
till it requires the learning of a Chinese mandarin to se- 
cure a certificate. And after this learned individual has 
secured this license, he may prove a failure in the school- 
room, with all his scholarship; or may be cast adrift by 
the whim of some one in authority. There is no cer-, 
tainty in his tenure of office, after all this racking of 
brains. *Tis much préferable to do something else. 

Not long since a celebrated educator sought a position 
in a certain city, but he was “turned down” in the exam- 
ination and compelled to return to his; home, a wiser, if 
not a happier man. This same individual possibly knew 
very much more than the men who examined him. They 
proposed conundrums that he could not answer, and he 
was, in consequence, non est. 

They had not read Dr. Rice’s report on what he dis- 
covered in nine cities, and of his conclusions in the 
matter. 

Not many years since I heard an examiner from a cer- 
tain town in Ohio make the remark that a famous edu- 
cator of this country could not “pass the examination” in 
his little city. The name of the man “turned down” in 
this “examination” (?) will live in the hearts of the 
American people when this examiner’s is forgotten. 
There was no similarity in the greatness of the two men; 
both were scholars, one was great and grand, but could 
not “pass the examination.” 

It is a travesty on our schools that there should be a 
dearth of teachers. Our land, filled with high schools, 
normal schools, colleges and universities, regular*manu- 
facturing plants for making teachers, and yet a shortage! 

What are all these institutions of learning doing that 
they cannot turn out a product that “will wash,* or 
enough to go round? There was no shortage of this 
kind years ago, when teachers’ pay was much less than 
now. It would seem that some of our examining boards 
think they are examining for Chinese mandarins, not 
school teachers. 

But recently one of our large cities had to lower its 
standard of requirements in order to supply vacancies, 
and even then seventy-three schoolrooms had to turn out 
their. children for want of instructors. A fine condition 
of affairs in a “civilized” city! There are plenty of well- 
educated and well-prepared people that would gladly 
teach school in preference to any other business, were it 
not for these excessive requirements. It would seem 
that these high-standard teachers do not turn out the 
goods, as would be expected; instead, the shortage be- 
comes greater and greater as the standards go higher and 
higher. J. Fairbanks. 

Springfield, Mo. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


MEMORY-TEST LATIN WORD-LIST. 
H. Browne of the Browne and Nichols 
bridge, Mass. Boston, 
‘Co. Vest-pocket 
List price, 75 cents. 
‘There is something new under the sun, and it is better 

than any previous help ever offered students in their 
early years of Latin work. This Memory-!est Word- 

List is an ingenious, attractive, and practical device for 

reducing to a minimum the drudgery of acquiring a vo- 

cabulary. Here the student may find. the vocabulary 
of Caesar’s complete works and of all of Cicero’s ora- 
tions grouped accordiug to frequency of occurrence, and 
so arranged that the English meanings, which are on 
separate pages not visible at the same time, may be 
brought line for line into visible parallel columns. All 
this has been condensed into a neat little vest-pocket 
volume which one will find an indispensable vade 
mecum for review at odd moments. Only four words of 
this list learned every school day (twenty words a week, 
thirty-five weeks) will build up a vocabulary which in 
four years will contain all but two per cent. of the en- 
tire vocabulary required of secondary-school pupils. The 
author uses the book for oral reviews, examinations, and 
vocabulary matches, by holding his pupils responsible 
for all words used more than a certain number of times. 

It is matchless in every regard. 

ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By Frederick H. Somer- 
ville of William Penn Charter school, Philadelphia. 
New York: American Book Company. Half leather. 
12mo. 407 pp. Price, $1.00. 

A new volume on algebra, prepared by a truly com- 
petent hand, and designed for secondary schools, and for 
the requirements of the college entrance examination 
board. Among its important features are: The state- 
ment of problems by .a consistent use of the idea of 
“translation”; the natural order and grouping of the 
type-forms in factoring; the logical plan of the introduc- 
tion to fractions; the economic arrangement of simulta- 
neous equations; the introduction and the classification 
of the new forms in the theory of exponents: the con- 
sistent and teachable presentation of quadratic equa- 
tions; the clear introduction to and the practical treat- 
ment of logarithms. In the early chapters exercises for 
orai drill are frequent. The written exercises consist 
of new problems carefully graded, and the numerous re- 
views are constructed on the lines of recent entrance 
questions of the leading colleges. 


By George 
school, Cam- 
New York, Chicago: Ginn & 
edition. Full morocco. 176 pp. 


BACON’S ESSAYS, RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SE- 
RIES, ESSAYS BY FRANCIS BACON. Edited and 
introductory notes by Clark Sutherland Northrup, lh. 
D., of Cornell. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 22 
pp. Paper, 30 cents; cloth, 40 cents. 

The essay is once more in favor. But the times are 
producing few men who attempt to write essays, and 
fewer who write well. Eliot, van Dyke, and Spaulding 
are among the men of the day who write well and fre- 
quently, and William Allen White has written at least 
one notable essay. The essays of Emerson, however. 
are read more widely and ardently than they have been 
read for forty years, and Bacon’s essays are read as they 
have never been read before in this country. Such an 
edition as this, in the Riverside Literature Series, will 
do much to intensify the revival in essays. In this vol- 
ume, that may be had for thirty cents, are the fifty-nine 
best essays by the greatest of all British essayists, 
every one of which should be read by every American 
student, by every one who would think clearly and ex- 
press himself forcibly and gracefully. 

NEW WORLDS FOR OLD. By UH. G. Wells. 
York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 
Price, $1.50. 

It is refreshing to read Mr. Wells when he admits 
that he is filibustering for the fun of it with no pretense 
that he is talking fact, reforming the world after he 
and his readers are out of it. As a historian, as a critic 
of contemporary things that he pretends to know, he is 
of slight consequence, except he is always irresistibly 

entertaining. Enthusiastic and thoroughgoing  social- 
ist that he is, this is the first book in which he has at- 
tempted to sum up the whole of socialism. It is a task 
for which his logic and pleasant style specially fit him. 

He is one of the ablest thinkers among the English so- 

cialists. In “New Worlds for Old” he has laid a broad 

foundation for his predictions as to what the future so- 
cialistic state is to be. At the base of his argument are 
what he calls “the two main generalizations of social- 
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ism,” to each of which he devotes a chapter. The tirst 
generalization is “that the community as a whole should 
be responsible. and every individual in the community, 
married or single, parent or childless, should be respon- 
sible, for the welfare and upbringing of every child born 
into that communityy’ The second generalization is, 
“that the community as a whole should be inalienably 
the.owner and administrator of the land, of all raw ma- 
terials, of all values and resources accumulated from the 
past, and that all private property must be of a termina- 
ble nature, reverting to the tommunity and subject to the 
general welfare.” Here, it may be said, is the root of 
socialism, and nobody has succeeded in stating it more 
clearly. In the chapter which he has frankly headed 
“Some Arguments Ad Hominem,” he propounds and an- 
swers the question, “What will the world be like when 
its state is really a. socialist one?’ He takes as a sam- 
ple case, first, a public school teacher, and shows what 
his daily life would be not only in relation to his work, 
but also in his home, his recreations, and his relations to 
the municipality. 


THE VEIL, A FANTASY. By Mary Harriott Norris. 
Boston: Richard G. Badger. Cloth. 309 pp. Price, 
$1.50. 

Mary Harriott Norris was for several years one of the 
Journal of Education’s most welcome writers. In those 
days literature was her theme, but of late years she has 
been writing successful fiction, and among her best 
stories are: “The Gray House of the Quarries” and “The 
Grapes of Wrath,” and “Lakewood.” There is a famil- 
iar story of a novel that was so interesting it was de- 
layed in printing because the compositors wanted to 
finish the copy. Now comes another tribute to “The 
Veil.” The artist who drew the cover design carried 
home the page proofs for a casual examination that he 
might gather some inspiration for his work. He found 
the story interesting enough to finish, which he did 
about midnight. By that time the book had exerted so 
strong an effect on his feelings that he was afraid to 
make his nightly trip to the furnace, and awoke the next 
morning in the chill of a fireless house. 





CHARLES THE BOLD. By 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
pp. Price, $1.50. 

A fascinating bit of historic study, and by one fully 
competent to handle such a theme. The work takes its 
rightful place among the series of ‘‘Heroes of the Na- 
tions,”’ published by the same firm. The author’s esti- 
mate of Charles, Duke of Burgundy, seems eminently 
fair. Some worshipers of bravery might dissent from 
her thought that Charles was more rash than bold, but 
we incline strongly to the opinion that the author makes 
good her point. Of course, the theme has to do with 
red-handed war—with siege and pillage and all their 
kin; but the question is whether having chosen such a 
theme the author zives a correct picture of the times 
she deals with, and it seems as if she excels in such a 
portrayal. 


Ruth 
Cloth. 


Putnam. New 
Illustrated. 484 


THE PSYCHOLOGY AND PEDAGOGY OF READ- 
ING. With a Review of the History of Reading and 
Writing, and of Methods, Texts, and Hygiene in Read- 
ing. By Edmund Burke Huey, Ph. D., Western Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Cloth. 465 pp. Price, $1.40 net. 

Dr. Huey has entered a new field and he has cultivated 
it remarkably well during the past ten years, giving us 
in these 475 pages the fruit of his studies. The book is 
as valuable as itis unique. It gives us facts gleaned by 
research hitherto not attempted, and interprets all facts 
in the light of the latest established principles of psy- 
chology. He has given pedagogy a new specialization 
in psychology, or psychology a new specialization in 
pedagogy, all important and always interesting. 
WORDS AND SENTENCES, INCLUDING A REVIEW 

OF GRAMMAR. By Alfred M. Hitchcock of Hart- 

ford (Conn.) High school. New York: Henry Holt & 

Co. Cloth. 89 pp. Price, 35 cents. 

This brief but suggestive work is prepared to perfect 
the student in any year in the correct use of words, as 
they may be used singly as in spelling, or in groups as 
in phrase speaking or writing. It is admirably ar- 
ranged throughout, and is made yet more complete by 
the fine set of exercises to be used in practical demon- 
stration of what the pupil has or has not grasped. 
While it is not an elaborate treatise, it is yet most thor- 
ough in its treatment of the theme in hand, and cannot 
fail to be useful. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from school 
authorities in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. r ; 








MEBTINGS TO BE HELD. 


April 21, 22, 23: Ontario Educational 
Association, Toronto, Canada; 
president, L. BH. Embree, LL. D. ; 
secretary, R. W. Doane, Toronto. 

May 14, 15, 16: Eastern Art Teach- 
ers’ Association, New York City. 

June 16, 17, 18: Kentucky Bduca- 
tional Association, Frankfort; C. 
C. Adams, Williamstown, presi- 
dent. 

June 29-July 3: National Education 
Association of the United States; 
president, Superintendent E. G. 
Cooley, Chicago, Ill.; secretary, Ir- 
win Shepard, Winona, Minn.; at 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

July 6—9: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
pone Association, State College, 

a. 

July 7, 8, 9: American Institute of 
Instruction, Burlington, Yt. 

October 15, 16, 17:* Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Rutland. 

December 28: Montana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Helena. 

December 29, 30, 31: Washington 
Educational Association, Spokane, 

February, 1909: Department of Su- 
perintendence, N. BE. A., Oklahoma 
city, Ok.; President, W. H. Elson, 
Cleveland, O. 


Recobeniteeedl 


EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 
OF NEW YORK, 

Spring of 1908: Association of Col- 
leges in the state of New York; 
chairman, President Rush Rhees, 
Rochester University; secretary, 
Howard J. Rogers, Albany; at 
Rothester University. 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 





MAINE, 

NEW GLOUCESTER. J.° W. 
Lambert, principal of the Bar Harbor 
High school, has been elected by the 
school committees of this town, 
Windham, and Gray as superintend- 
ent of schools of the three towns. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

GROTON. A marked departure in 
American preparatory school meth- 
ods is indicated in the announcement 
by the Rey. Endicott Peabody of the 
Groton school that that institution 
will fill eight vacancies occurring 
next autumn by competitive exami- 
nations. Two vacancies will be re- 
served for western and southern 
boys. Any boy between twelve and 
fourteen years may enter the com- 
petition, which will be held.on May 1. 
The successful candidates must be 
“all round boys,” as in the case of 
the Cecil Rhodes scholarship. Dr. 
Peabody says if the new plan proves 
successful half the vacancies each 
year will be filled by competition. 
The tuition fee will be the same in 
either case, but such scholarship 
funds as are at the disposal of the 
school will be available only to those 
admitted by competition. 

NEEDHAM. The school commit- 
tee has decided to equip the two 
Avery schools, Kimball and high 
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GINN AND COMPANY’S NEW BUILDING, CHICAGO. 





schools with a new fire alarm service, 
operating on special bells, by which 
an alarm can be given from any 
room in the building. 

SHEFFIELD. After the town 
meeting had voted down a motion to 
appropriate money for a new high 
school, Krank W. Curtiss offered to 
give $5,000, provided $5,000 be added 
to itin a year. Bleven hundred dol- 
lars was subscribed at the meeting. 

CONNECTICUT. 

NEW HAVEN. At the first an- 
nual meeting of the New Haven 
Teachers® league recently, the secre- 
tary’s report showed that the league 
had a membership of 495 during the 
past year, forty-six teachers having 
joined since September. The treas- 
urer’s report showed a balance of 
over $37 in the treasury. Officers for 
the next year were elected as fol- 
lows: President, William H. Hackett; 
vice-president, Susan 8. Sheridan; 
secretary, Arthur E. Booth; financial 
secretary, Katherine Vandervelden; 
treasurer, Carolyn Merchant. As 
members of the executive committee 
to serve for three years the following 
teachers were elected: High school 
district, Emma R. Wright; Strong 
district, Harriet K. Storer; Hamilton 
district, Mary E. O’Gorman; Wooster 
district, Ada Ruth. 

NEW LONDON. Forty members 
of the New London county branch of 
the Connecticut Teachers’ league met 
at the Nathan Hale grammar school 
March 21 to listen to talks on the 
league and its work by Miss Miriam 
S. Skidmore and Miss Mabel I. Jen- 
kins of Willimantic, both of whom 
have held the office of treasurer in the 
league and who are actively engaged 
in educational work in this state. 
Miss Caroline A. Stevens of Norwich, 
county director, presided. Miss Jen- 
kins recalled the history of the 
league, which .was formed four years 
ago in Bridgeport, in order that the 
public school teachers might, as an 
organization, send delegates to the 


meetings of the Connecticut Women’s 
Council of Education and thus be 
brought into co-operation with all the 
other educational forces in the state, 
She spoke especially of the reading 
course for teachers in which the 
league is trying to interest the teach- 
ers throughout the state and from 
which it is getting excellent results. 
She also said that the league was try- 
ing to secure recognition from the 
state examining board for work done 
in this reading course. Bes‘des re- 
porting on the last meeting of the 
Wonen’s Council of Education, to 
which she was sent as a delegate, 
Miss Skidmore dwelt at length on 
conditions in the country schools in 
the state and the obvious need of im- 
provement among them to bring them 
up to the standard of efficiency of the 
schools in the cities. After an infor- 
mal discussion, in which most of the 
teachers present took part, refresh- 
ments were served by the teachers of 
the Nathan Hale school. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 


NEW YORK. 


ALBANY. By a vote of 35 to 10 
the Senate has passed the bill giving 
women school teachers in New York 
pay equal to that of men teachers of 
sorresponding grades. 

NBW YORK CITY. Dr. Truman 
Jay Backus, president of the Packer 
Collegiate Institute of Brooklyn, 
nnd a well-known educator, died 
Mareh 25. He was born in Milan, 
N. Y., in 1842, was graduated from 
Rochester University, and became a 
professor at Vassar College, and in 
1883 president of Packer Institute. 

The Playground Association of the 
United States gave a banquet at the 
Waldorf-Astoria on March 31 in 
honor of Mrs. Humphry Ward, the 
novelist, who is an honorary member. 
Richard Watson Gilder presided. Su- 
perintendent Maxwell was one of the 
leading speakers .and gave an account 
of the work the association has ac- 








“DESIRED IN PUBLISHING BUSINESS 


Established 1894. One of the most important in 
its line until destroyed by fire. Large stock, plates, 
etc. Still has valuable intangible assets, copyrights, 

atents, good will (known tothe schoolsin every town 
in the country), lists of many thousands of customers. 

Man who founded and built up business to large 
proportions desires partner of ability, character and 
some capital to help rebuild. Full information given 
and expected. 


PUBLISHER, 315 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Here is Something EASY!! 
IS IT EXERCISING THE BEST JUDGMENT 


to permit the Wear, Soiling and Handling 
of the entire School Year to be placed on a 


Text-Book Costing Anywhere from 30c. to $1.00 each 
RATHER THAN 


On a Holden Adjustable Book Cover ? 


Costing only 1 1-3 cents apiece 


REMEMBER —the Material of the Holden is Pure Unfinished Leatherette 
—by scientific chemical treatment rendered both WATERPROOF and GERM PROOF 








G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 





THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








M. C. HOLDEN, sec'y,| 














complished. Mrs. Ward told of the 
movement in London which con- 
verted many ancient cemeteries into 
playgrounds for children. Jacob 
Riis and Miss Jane Addams of Chi- 
cago also spoke. 

The Bastern Art Teachers’ Assoc‘a- 
tion will hold its annual meeting in 
New York City Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday, May 14, 15, 16, at the 
American Museum of Natural His- 
tory; Arthur Wesley Dow, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New 
York, president. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

WASHINGTON. The first confer- 
ence of the chief school officers of the 
several states and territories with the 
United States bureau of education 
was held in Washington Vebruary 24. 
The conference was called by Eimer 
Elisworth Brown, commissioner of 
education of the United States, for 
the purpose of considering educa- 
tional interests which are common to 
all of the states. Two interesting 
sessions were held; at whith the 
state superintendents of thirty-seven 
states and territories were present. 
James B. Aswell of Louisiana was 
made temporary chairman of the 
meeting, and James Y. Joyner of 
North Carolina, who first suggested 
the holding of such a _ conference, 
made an introductory statement. 
The commissioner of education of the 
United States was elected president, 
and Miss S. Belle Chamberlain of 
Idaho secretary. As a result of the 
conference formal action was taken 
requesting the commissioner of edu- 
cation to prepare bulletins of gen- 
eral information, so that the officers 
of the state department of education 
of any one state and other interested 
persons may be apprised of the prog- 
ress of educational matters in each of 
the other states. A committee of five 
members of “the conference was 
delegated to present to Congress a 
petition asking for additional appro- 
‘priations for the bureau of education 
to enable it to render better service 
to the educational public. The snb- 
ject of statistical records and reports 
was presented by Dr. Roland P. 
Falkner, ex-commissioner of educa- 
tion for Porto Rico, and by Alexan- 
der Summers, statistician of the 
United States bureau of education, 
and was discussed. A committee of 
five members, consisting of H. C. 


Morrison, state superintendent, New 
Hampshire; J. D. Eggleston, state 
superintendent, Virginia; Payson 
Smith, state superintendent, Maine; 
M. Bates Stephens, state superintend- 
ent, Maryland; and J. H. Ackerman, 
state superintendent, Oregon, was 
appointed to confer with the commis- 
sioner of education for the improve- 
ment of statistics. 

WASHINGTON. John Hitz, 
philanthropist, educator, scientist, 
and superintendent of Volta bureau, 
founded here by Professor Alexander 
M. Bell, for the dit‘usion of knowl- 
edge regarding the deaf, was stricken 
with heart disease at the Union sta- 
tion March 25 and died while being re- 
moved to a hospital. He was sgeyv- 
enty-five years old, and was a native 
of Switzerland. 





CENTRAL STATES. 


INDIANA. 

WINONA LAKE. Dr. Jonathan 
Rigdon of Danville, Indiana, has been 
selected as president of the new Win- 
ona Lake Normal school. This is to 
be a great school, and no man could 
be more sure of making it the succesg 
planned for it than Dr. Rigdon, 
whose scholarship, experience, and 
personality are all that could be de- 
sired. 


IOWA 

* Charles A. Kent, superintendent of 
Charles City, is offered a principal- 
ship in Chicago at a salary of $1,800. 

IOWA CITY. The _— educational 
commission appointed by Governor 
Cummins to revise and codify the 
laws of the state relating to the 


ISAAC PITMAN 
SHORTHAND 


Adopted by the New York Board of Education 





Isaac Pitman’s Course | in Shorthand, ‘240pp. cloth$1. 50 
“I know of no subject taught in the high 
schools that is capable of giving more cultural 
and practical benefit to the students than 
shorthand, I have examined your ‘Course in 
Shorthand’ very carefully, and am pleased 
to state that I consider the simple grading— 
with sentences and position-writing from the 
first lesson —the logical arrangement and ped- 
agogical presentation combine to make it the 
most perfect American Shorthand text-book 
ever published.’’— Woodford D. Anderson, 
Ph.D., Washington Irving High School. 
Send for particulars of Spe cial Course for 
Teachers and Trial Lesson. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Ba. N.Y, 


[WHAT HARD TIMES MEAN 
TO AN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


President Roosevelt is not to blame 
for our trouble. We do not lack oppor- 
tunities to place teachers. What we are 
in need of are good teachers. Never in 
the history of educational affairs was 
there such a lack of good teachers as 
candidates for desirable positions as at 
the present time. Teachers who are 
ss to make a change this summer 

rom their present positions may be 
interested in some of our opportunitie 8. 
If you are at all interested, write us, 
telephone us, or come in and see us. 


METCALF & GROCE, Educational Bureau, 
Rooms 521-522 Walker Building, 
120 Boyiston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Telephone Oxford 2730. 
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gressive teachers. 
addressing our nearest office. 


Sent free on request. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS 
UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


SUMMER TERS 
Six weeks beginning June 29, 1908 
Total expense, including board and tuition, 





to $42. 
Credit toward a degree given for all work of 
~college grade. Special courses for Superin- 
tendents. 
Delightful summer climate. 
For circulars, address 
JAMES 8S. STEVENS, Dean, 
University of Maine, Orono, Maine. 


University Virginia 
SUMMER_ SCHOOL 


JUNE 18thto JULY 3lst 


For High School Teachers, Principals, Gol- 
lege Students. Large Faculty. Seventy-five 
Courses. Credits given. Fees nominal. Board 
reasonable. Write for 40-page announcement. 





E. A. ALDERMAN, Pres., 
University Virginia. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Term: July 6th to August 15th. 





Special Courses for School Supervisors, 
Principals, and Elementary Teachers. 

School of Observation with eight elemen- 
tary grades in charge of teachers officially 
representing eight noted School Systems or 
Training Schools, 

Psychological Clinic and School for the 
Training of Backward Children. 

Courses in the Physical Education of 
Children, Physics, Pedagogy, Music ( both 
Theoretical and Practical), besides the usual 
courses in English, History, the Languages, 
Mathematics, Philosophy, Science, etc., lead- 
ing to the degrees of A. B., B.S., M. A., and 
Ph. D. 


For descriptive circular address Director 
of the Summer School, Box 15, College Hall, 
University of Pennsylvania, Phila., Pa. 





schoo] system, and to propose new 
and additional legislation, has held its 
first session in this city, in the course 
of which the entire field of the educa- 
tional laws was taken up and exam- 
ined in a general way, and some 
leading principles adopted to guide 
the commission in its further work. 
The commission consists of Professor 
Frederick E. Bolton, head of the de- 
partment of education of Iowa Uni- 
versity, and W.H. Bailey of Des 
Moines, and Arthur Springer of Wa- 
pello. Messrs. Springer and Bailey 
are both attorneys and take a deep 
interest in educational affairs, besides 
having a good understanding of exist- 
ing legislation and its merits and de- 
merits through work on boards. Con- 
sequently the commission has wasted 
no time in getting into the work be- 
fore it. “We will probably not have 
a great deal to say about our views 
before the full report comes out next 
fall,” said Professor Bolton after the 
adjournment of the meeting. “We 
have gone over the field of work and 
have arrived at some _ conclusions, 
but we do not care to state what 
those conclusions are, for we may 
want to revise the positions taken. 
We wish to be able to consider these 


questions anew, to take them up 
from other standpoints, and it is too 
early to express any opinions pub- 
licly.” The matters taken up include 
the certification of teachers, the 
question of salaries, matters con- 
nected with the office of state super- 
intendent, and the board of educa- 
tional examiners, the kind of district 
unit, the question of removing county 
and state superintendents from _poli- 


ters in a broad way the different mat- 
ters were divided among the mem- 
bers of the commission for special re- 


This will take a long time, so no new 


held soon. —- 
MISSOURI. 


perintendent of public schools of St. 
Louis, dropped dead March 27 in the 
street. Heart disease is thought to 
have been the cause of his death. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


LOUISIANA. 


NEW ORLEANS. The advance- 
ment of kindergarten work in ithe 
South was one of the subjects an- 
nounced for consideration at the an- 
nual meeting of the International 
Kindergarten Union which will be 
held in New Orleans from March 30 
to April 8 inclusive. Invitations were 
extended especially to southern 
teachers to attend the meetings of the 
union and to offer suggestions how 
best to spread kindergarten work in 
many communities in the South in 
which it is lacking. Delegates to the 
meetings were in attendance from 
europe, Canada, Mexico, New 7Zea- 
land, Australia, and South America. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


— 


WASHINGTON. 

SPOKANHD. Spokane has been 
selected as a place for holding the 
1908 convention of the Washington 
Educational Association for three 
days, beginning December 29. This 
convention will send to Spokane he- 
tween 1,800 and 2,000 teachers from 


-|various parts of Washington. A. H. 


Yoder, superintendent of the Tacoma 
schools, was chosen president of the 
association to succeed Hdwin Twit- 


walter of Colfax was named for vice- 
president; Miss Nellie A. Sawyer of 
Seattle for third vice-president, and 
;Charles Fagan of Seattle for treas- 
lurer: O. C. Whitney of Tacoma was 


time. 
Representatives of college frater- 


tics, ete. After discussing these mat- | 


search, arrangement of details, etc. | 


meeting of the commission will be | 


ST. LOUIS. fF. Louis Soldan, su- | 


myer of Bellingham. N. D. ‘Sho- | 


re-elected secretary for the sixth | 
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Pears 
Don’t simply “get 


a cake of soap. 


_ Get good soap. Ask 
| 





for Pears’. and you 
have pure soap. 
Then bathing will 
mean more than 
mere cleanliness; it 
will be luxury at 
trifling cost. 


Sales increasing since 1789. 








nities in Spokane have taken the pre- 
liminary steps toward organizing a 
union. A. H. McKinnon is tempo- 
rary chairman, the secretary being H. 
C.'Beach, The fraternities were rep- 
resented: Chi Psi by Georze M. Var- 
nell, Delta Epsilon by R. 8S. Oakley, 
Jr., Phi Delta Theta by Homer 'Til- 
| ley, Sigma Nu by J. Stanley Webster, 
Sigma Alpha Epsilon by J. C. P. 
Brown, Beta Theta Pi by Bruce 
Blake, Phi Kappa by Chester Harvey, 
Kappa Sigma by Dr. Carroll Smith, 
and Sigma Chi by H. C. Beach. 

The annual meeting of the Wash- 
ington State Library Association will 
be held in Spokane June 22 and 23. 
The association does not include a 
very large number of individuals, but 
its membership is made up of many 
of the most industrious and closely 
confined, as well as cultivated people 
in the state. F. BE. Goodall, president 
of the chamber of commerce, will 
| name a committee to arrange for the 
entertainment of the delegates and 
their friends. 





a. 
vw 


AN ARTFUL DODGER. 

| ‘Lo dodge his creditors required 
Such vigilance and vim, 

An auto car he went and hired, 
And now they’re dodging him. 











HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 





| 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





BOSTON 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 82st’ 


& Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, a Cent Bl Portiand, Ore., 1200 Williams Ave. 
= Kin sd Peon 4 Ave. Douver Col. Cooper f A Berkeley, Cal., 415 Studio Bidg 
Avenue. Spokane, wasn, 313 Rookery Bk. Los Angeles, Cal., 238 Douglas Bldg. 


F ISHE ia AGENCY 
A.G. FISHER, Prop. 
Bxcelen ne U8. SEND FOR MANUAL. 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


(Massachusetts Educators’ Agency 


We recommend the BEST. 6 BeaconSt.,Boston, Mass. .J. Locke, Manager. 
Long distance telephone. 


James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agencyezshe2. 















Buildin 
A Successful School and College Bureau Chicane 
TEACHERS IN DEMAND, Register now for 1908 vacancies. 
NO REGISTRATION fee to pay until position is secured. Write us. 





THE BRIDGE TEAGHERS’ AGENCY © 4.x ssencor strect, Boston 


end for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


STUART“ AGENCY 


The only fully <quipped Teachers’ Agency between 36 Pearl St., Hartford, Ct. 


New York an No Registration Fee March 
_ and April unless a gaeiaion secured. 


THE Ss Cl E N Cc E DURGAM CN, H H, General, Technical, and Practical Educator 


Superintendent Wanted _ Free Resistration 


Experienced. College graduate. $1800to $2500. Other ‘amas of all kinds. 
Our 29th year. Free manual and bilan 


PENN. EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 205 N. 7th St., ALLENTOWN, PA. 


‘T Established 1897 
iE D U C A 101J Tremont Street, Boston 
During the last five years our business E xX c: + A N 

has increased 67 per cent. 


Some New Books. 








Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
































Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
The Louisa Alcott Reader..............00-0e0+5: Alcott Little, Brown & Co,, Boston $.50 
In the Goldén East... ....... 6.042. eessee seen cess Gibson “ ss “60 


Laboratory Lessons in Physical Geography.. 


- Everly et al. 
The Development of Modern Europe. 


American Book Co., N. ¥. —— 


TU MUTE coctwecestiscbees Robinson & Beard Ginn & Co., Boston te 
The True Patrick Henry.....................-+++- Morgan J. B. Lippincott C o., Phila. 2.60 
A Pocketful of Sixpences.......... hichiantwored Russell E. P. Dutton & Co a. W: 3.00 
The Care of the Body..........-. sees seeeeesces Cavanagh ‘* “ 2 50 
Old Fashioned Folk... ........2....--cceee-+ seen Smith R. E. Lee Co., Reston 1.00 
The True Nature of Value...............---+++++ Sprague Univ. of Chicago P ress, Chic ago 100 
English Poems—The Nineteenth Century...... Bronson ‘ 1.00 
My Enemy, the Motor................eseeee ee +... Street’ John Lane Co. N. ¥: stile 
RE GUE MINI ik vivre scp cccwecs ‘sevces Danby The Macmillan Co., * 1.50 
Interpretation of the Bible............-.--+.«++. Gilbert * “ 1.25 
NE OSS EE SE AES Pe ae eee ee Washburn “ “ “ 1.60 
Daudet’s Choix de Contes...................... Fontaine [Ed.] D.C. Heath & Co., Bo ston me 
Bacon’s Essays. ......-.-++-.---- eres: Northrup fed.) Houghton, Mifflin & Co., f 40 
An Introduction to Child Study... ............. Jrummond Edwin Arnold, London a. ean 


Browning and the Dramatic Monologue........ Curry The Expression Co., Bos:on 








FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS 


-~ | Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup has 
been used by mothers for childrea 


Educational Institutions. 





NORMAL SCHOOLS 





| while teething with perfect success. 
TATE NORM. SCHOOL, BrivcrwarTer, | It softens the gums, allays the pain, 
$ AAs tne Pringipal: Ker," For eotnlegse, | cures wind colic, and is the best rem- 





| edy for diarrhoea. Sold by drug- 
| gists everywhere. Guaranteed un- 


SHE NORMAL | SCHOOL, FIToHBURG, Mass. 
es. der the Food and Drug Act June 30. 


For catalogues address 








yom G. THOMPSON, Principal. 1906. Serial number 1¢ 
ATE NORMAL SC FRAMINGHAM, Mass, | 
$' Mer women CHOOL, Especial attention is 


ealled to the new course of Household Arts. 


THE PRICE. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 





Principal. “What does it cost you, Ferdin: 1D! 1, 

that handsome umbrella of yours?’ 
STATE APREAL 80h SCHOOL, raataitenin s6trdes “Eternal vigilance, my boy.’— 
Principal, “| AS URY PITMAN. The London Globe. 


é 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The special features of the 
American Review of Reviews for 
April are illustrated articles on ‘“!‘he 
Greatest Naval Cruise of Modern 
Times,” by Winthrop L. Marvin; 
“The Achievement of the Hudson 
Tunnels,” by Louis E. Van Norman; 
“National Forests in the Appala- 
chians,” by Thomas Elmer Will, and 
“To Farm America’s Swamps,” by 
Guy BP: Mitchell; a complete sum- 
mary of the recent legislation aga‘nst 
liquor-selling in the different staies, 
by Ferdinand C. Inglehart, and an ac- 
count of the workings of the new 
naturalization system, by Assistant 
Attorney-General Cooley. In “She 
Progress of the World” there is an in- 
teresting discussion of the ebb and 
tiow of the world’s labor markets as 
indicated by the immigration statis- 
tics, besides a complete survey of the 
preliminary stages of the Presidential 
canvass, together with the usual :le- 
tailed review of important events 
both at home and abroad. 

—The April number of the 
Woman’s Home Companion cuntains 
several notable articles, and is. in ad- 
dition, a thoroughly artistic and beau 
tiful issue. Kellogg Durland con- 
tributes his second article on 
“Women of the Russian Revolt’; 
Jane Addams writes a thoughtful 
and appealing article on ‘““the Work- 
ing Woman and the Ballot’; Dr. Ed- 
ward Everett Hale gives a_ helpful 
talk on “The Meaning of Home.” and 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps continues 
her serial story, “Though Life Us Do 
|Part.” There are also some excellent 
short stories. This April issue is 
beautiful in its Easter cover and in 
many fine pictorial features by Her- 
mann C. Wall, Florence Scovel Shinn, 
Ellen Macauley, and others. 

-—With all the many good thinys in 
St. Nicholas, it seems often as if the 
St. Nicholas League were best of all, 
especially now that each month 
brings “The Album of the Leag 


The April issue has reproductions of 


ue,”’ 


the photographs of sixte:n young 
people who have been gold baige 
winners, some of whom have out- 
grown the league and are now con 
tributors to grown-up _ periodicals 


Month after month the verse, the 
prose sketches, the drawings, the 
photographs, and the puvzles” sub- 
mitted are of fresh interest and real 
worth, often marking the steady de- 
velopment of a young writer or artist 
All praise to the St. Nicholas Leazue 
ind its anique educational work. 
—Heury Holt, the New York pub- 
lisher, Jeft it till he was no longer a 
young man to make what might be 


called the Graud Tour of the West. 
Yet he saw things as vividly as if, so 
far as he was concerned. eyve-glasses 
und spectacles were a thing of the re- 


mote future; and his account of the 
visit he made to the canyon of the 
Colorado last year is marked by an 
almost boyish enthusiasm. The ar- 
ticle in Putnam’s and the Reader for 
April ends with the writer’s arrival 
at Los Angeles. where he was inter- 
ested in the city’s bustling activity, 
| the beauty of its surroundings, and 
| its attitude toward organiged labor. 
—Of specially notable interest in the 
| April Century fs the discussion of 
| “The Age of Mental Virility.” by W. 
A. Newman Dorland. M. D., who pre- 
sents in this paper the main results 
of three years’ investigation into the 
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records of achievement of the world’s 
ehief workers and thinkers. The 
conclusious set forth are based upon 
the careful compilation und analys’s 
of four hundred records of men fa- | 
mous in various lines of ‘intellectual 
activity. Dr. Dorland’s records indi- 
eate fifty as the average age for the 
performance of the masterwork, 

-Hlarvard, Yale, Princeton, the 
University of Chicago, the University 
of Wisconsin, and Cornell are criti- 
cised and praised by John Corb‘n, 
writing in the April Atlantic Monthly, 
under the title “Harking Back to the 
Humanities.” The tutorial system, the 
“freshman adviser’ theory, the dor 
miiory with a common hall, and the 
pedanticisms and wastefulness of the 
different systems are all discussed in 
this striking article. 











, aw 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 
KEITH’S. 

here are few more popular actors 
with New Englanders than Richard 
Golden. He has recently produced a 
dramatization by Clay M. Greene of 
Holman F. Day’s beautiful story, 
“Squire Bill,” under the title of “A 
Case of Divorce,” and in it Golden 
has a character that ranks with 
“Uncle Jed.”” A real American come- 
dienne who sings real American songs 

such a personage is Irene Franklin. 
Miss Franklin is assisted by Bert 
Green, a pianist without a peer in 
vaudeville. The Duffin-Redcay 
troupe of four athletes, who per 
form the “Loop-the-Loop”; Quinn 
and Mitchell, in a _ novel con- 
versational skit; Melville and 
Higgins; Juno Salmo, in a con- 
tortion act; the Dixie Serenaders, 
in a ragtime festival; the Martin 
Brothers, expert xylophonists; Fos 
ter and his dog, “Wise Mike”; Far- 
non, Wills, and Ransley, in a dancing 
and singing turn; Dorothy Randol, a 
chic comedienne; and new kineto- 
graph pictures will have places on the 
program. 





a 
— 





The second session of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia summer school, of 
which Dr. E. A. Alderman is _presi- 
dent, will begin this year June 18 and 
close July 31. This school is spe- 
cially designed to meet the needs of 
high school teachers, college teachers, 
college students, and those preparing 
for college entrance examinations 


by 
aa 





A GREEK REVIVAL. 

“IT went to see the revival of one of 
the plays by an old Greek author who 
lived such a dreadfully long time 
ago.” 

“Did you enjoy it?’ 

“Ever so much. It was awfully 
quaint and the gowns and sandals 
were very becoming. And I’m sure 
I never heard such stately language.” 

“Who was the author?” 


“Ervsipelas, I think.’’—Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 
4 





NEEDED PRACTICE. 

“Little girls should be seen and not 
heard, Ethel.” 

“IT know, mamma; but if I’m going 
to be a lady when [ grow up, I’ve 
got to begin practicing talking some 
time, you know.’—Yonkers States- 


man. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS ALL OVER THE COUNTRY. 


Most teachers who change places remain in the same state, and there are 
few states in the union where some of these changes within the state are not 
made through this Agency. But some indication of the scope of our work is 
given by this partial list of changes made from one state to another during 
1907, im every instance by recommendation in response to application from 
school officers. 

Connecticut to Kentucky, Sheldon E. Ford, Norwalk to Lyndon; to New 
York, Edith D. Calef, Middletown to Keyport; Minnie K. Hastings, Hartford 
to Lakemont; Mrs. Lois Palmer, Westport to Union Springs. 

Delaware to New Jersey, Winton J. White, Wilmington to Englewood, 

Indiana to New York, A. E. Roberts, Culver to Yonkers. 

Iowa to Tennessee, E. Theo. Manning, Storm Lake to Cumberland Gap. 

Massachusetts to Alabama, Jessie E. Wells, Stockbridge to Birmingham; 
to New York, Harlow D. Curtis, Harvard to Salamanca; Edith F. Seaver, Mt. 
Holyoke to Bay Shore; Mabel Mitchel, Wellesley to Dansville; Vila L. Breene, 
Springfield to Hornell; to Nerth Carolina, Marjorie Gray, Boston to Hickory; 
to New York, F. H. Dewey, Haydenville to Highland Falls. 

Michigan to New York, Sarah V. 8S. Gould, Kalamazoo to Port Chester; 
Abigail Lynch, Ypsilanti to Plattsburg Normal. 

Missouri to New York, Jesse R. Crandall, Nevada to Montour Falls; John 
P. Clark, Carthage to Ithaca. 

New Jersey to Alabama, Rose T. Falconer, Netcong to Birmingham; to 
Florida, O. P. Fralick, Camden to St. Petersburg. 

New York to Alabama, Mary Belknap, Lockport to Birmingham; Connee- 
ticut, Mrs. F. W. Palmer, Syracuse to Westport; to Ilineis, Della Jameson, 
Wellsville to Oak Park; to Kentucky, U. W. Ford, Hamilton, E. J. Beers, 
Geneva, to Lyndon; Margaret T. Lynch, White Plains, and Leora B. Nims, 
Dobbs Ferry, to Richmond Normal; to Maime, Carleton Murdock, Hamilton 
to University of Maine; to Maryland, Lillian L. Thorpe, Auburn to Frostburg 
Normal; to Michigan, Margaret I. Miller, Hornell to Ypsilanti Normal; to 
New Jersey, Edna A. Hartshorn, Hamilton to Keyport; Alice Cohoon, Frank- 
lin, and three others to Hasbrouck Heights; May H. Cohoon, Franklin to 
Weehawken Heights; to Montana, Lillian P. Hull, Newark to Great Falls; to 
Ohio, Leonora B. Armstrong, Oaks Corners to Perry; to Pennsylvania, E. L. 
Taylor, Ithaca to Coatesville; Edith D. Cheseborough, Attica to Indiana Nor- 
mal; Clara E. MacFarlane, Niagara Falls to Shamokin; to Quebee, Maud M. 
Kelsey, Auburn, and Edith Moore, Johnson, to Grand Mere. 

Ohio to Alabama, Leslie H. Prince, Oberlin to Birmingham; to Mentana, 
Edith M. Wolfe, Marion to Boulder; to Minmesota, Mary A. Molloy, Sandusky 
to Minneapolis; to New York, Edith C. Francis, Oberlin to Fairport; to 
Minnesota, Mary A. Molloy, Sandusky to Winona. 

Pennsylvania to Georgia, E. A. Randall, Coudersport to Crawfordville; to 
Maine, Bertha Woods, Erie to Bangor; to New York, Earl L. Lavers, Athens 
to Yonkers; George H. Gere, Pittsburg to White Plains; Jeanette A. Morton, 
Emporium to Lakemont; Mary E. Boyd, Chambersburg to Sharon Springs. 

Philippines to New York, Morton C. Helm, Manila to Garrettsville, 

Vermont to New York, Mary E. Durfee, Bennington to Islip. 

West Virginia to New York, Julia M. Bligh, Morgantown to Batavia 

Wisconsin to New York, Mrs. Maud B. Curtis, Racine to Utica. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N, Y. 








TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


~“ BREWER 


SHED 22 ' LR \UDITORI 
NS FILLED, 7,5 CHICAGO 








eee ’ introduces to Colleges 
MERICAN ss TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and Fam ies 
and FOREIG N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses,for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call om er 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


The ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 2% Wabash Avenue, 


MOST LIBERAL TERMS. Large permanent patronage, Supply best Schools and Colleges 
everywhere. Twenty third Year Book containsvaluable information. Address C, J, ALBERT, gr. 








Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, publie 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wma. O. Pratt, Manager. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work im 


High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month ‘or further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 

101 Market St., + arrisburg, Pa., 1648 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta. Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Henry Sabin 1908, 15th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 


During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in lowa, and in Minne. 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 

Drs Moings, Iowa, 


™ TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 eeyisten st. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 











Manhattan Building. 
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The typewriter user always expects more and 
better service from the 


~ Remington 
Typewriter 


than from any other wniting machine. He 
has reason to, a right to, and we want 


him to. 





Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated ) 
New York and Everywhere 


TOILET w 


mOAAD lat 
At Easter Tide 


when custom decrees that men, and especially women, 
should look their best, the raw spring winds cause much 
mage to tender skins and complexions. 


Mennen’s Borated Talcum 
Toilet Powder 


is then doubly necessary. It soothes and heals the skin, 
prevents Chapping, Chafing, Prickly Heat, Sunburn 
and all skin troubles of summer. After bathing and 
shaving it is de lightful, and in the nursery indispensable, 

For your protectio om the genuine isp ut up in non-refill- 
able boxes—the “Box that Lox,” with Mennen’s face 
on top. Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act, 
June 30, 1906. Serial No. 1542. So id everywhere, or by 
mail 25 cents. Sample free. 


GERHARD MENNEN Co., anerabrehae nee ie 


Try Mennen’s Viole sea edi) T alcum T 
the f fre sh t Parma Viol 





























Eric Pape School of Art 


TENTH SEASON 


October 1, 1907, to June 1, 1908 


Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE 
Painter and Illustrator 


Full courses in DRAWING, PAINT- 
ING in OIL and WATER-COLOR, 
COMPOSITION, ILLUSTRA- 
TION and DECORATIVE 
DESIGN 


No Examinations for Admission 


Morning, Afternoon and Evening Classes. 
Scholarships and Medals. 
Scholarships and Medals. 

Illustrated catalogue free on application. 
Address the secretary. 


Cor. Mass. Ave. & Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 








GRAMMATICAL 
CAUTIONS 


By JAMES F. WILLIS 


A concise and comprehensive arrangement 
of the Grammatical Cautions to be observed 
in using English, supplemented by exercises 
affording the drill necessary to acquire facility 
and skill in applying these cautions. The 
work deals exclusively with syntax, treating 
carefully all the cautions relative to the 
Parts of Speech and their subdivisions and 


modifications. 


Paper, bs 33 Price, 25 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 
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